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The Two Chicago Systems. 


There are a number of cities in the ‘United States in 


which two telephone systems operate. The situation in 
practically all these cities has no unusual features to at- 
tract comment. In Chicago, however, the situation pre- 
sented is entirely different from that which obtains in 
The Indepen- 
dent company installed an automatic system which serves 


only the business section of the city and, to a limited ex- 


other cities having telephone competition. 


tent, a part of the residence district. 

For something over a year, the sale of the automatic 
telephone properties in Chicago to the Bell company has 
been before a committee of the city council. While the 
matter hangs fire, there is agitation going on for the tak- 
ing over, by the city, of the system, on the ground that 
the company has not fulfilled its franchise obligations. 
Others are in favor of the sale with the stipulation that the 
automatic system be continued in operation by the Chi- 
Telephone Co., and not be dismantled as has been done in 
several cities. 

In considering the matter of the sale, the council com- 
mittee would do well to bear in mind some of the testi- 
mony given by B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at the hearings held in Chi- 
cago last fall in the government suit against the Bell com- 
pany in the Pacific Northwest. In speaking of rates, Mr. 
Hubbell alluded to the tendency to change from a flat rate 
to a measured service basis. He characterized the meas- 
ured service basis for a manual system as a rational and 
normal manner of charging. With the manual system, he 
stated, an increase in the number of calls means an in- 
crease in expense of handling the traffic, as more opera- 
tors are required. With the automatic system, there is 
but little added expense with an increase in calls. 

The measured service basis of charging places a greater 
expense on the business man owing to his greater use of 
the telephone. In cities where the change has been made 
from flat rate to measured service, there has been a great 


increase in the amount paid by business men. The busi- 
ness men, however, only pay for the amount of service 
business telephones is 


they use. Measured service for 


tapidly being inaugurated in Chicago. In fact, for some 
time a new business subscriber has not been given the op- 
tion of flat rate service; only the older subscribers enjoy 
that service and the number is gradually being decreased. 
It is generally admitted that measured service is a reason- 
able system as it places the expense upon the real user; 
that is, the small user pays only his proportion, depending 
upon the amount he uses the service. 

But Chicago has an automatic system which’ serves the 
business district. It is claimed that this system does not 
require a measured service rate of charging; that an in- 
crease in calls does not materially increase the expense of 
providing service. Hence, the Chicago business man can 
use the automatic system for the heavy part of his tele- 
phone business, and the service of the Chicago (Bell) com- 
pany for the part which goes outside of the business dis- 
trict. By means of this combination, he may obtain meas- 
ured telephone service from the Bell company at a cost 
which may not exceed the amount paid under his former 
flat rate service, probably being considerably less—with 
an additional charge for the flat rate automatic telephone 
service. The total cost of his telephone service would, 
however, be much less than the single service of the Bell 
company upon a measured service basis. 

Since the automatic system is in operation in Chicago, it 
would be advisable for the city authorities to consider 
carefully the use of the system as supplemental to the com- 
plete city service which may be obtained by means of the 
manual system of the Bell company. Properly operated, 
the automatic system would be, as even now it is in many 
instances, a valuable auxiliary to the system of the Chi- | 
cago Telephone Co. Were the Chicago business men fully 
aware of these conditions, it is quite likely they would in- 
sist upon the future operation of the automatic telephone 


system, regardless of who owns it. 
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The Next War 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Oh, no, this is neither the greatest war, nor the last of the great wars—merely the 
greatest and the last of its sort. For the first time in her truculent history, Europe is 
seriously estimating the actual cost of her bullies. 

The mother countries are forcing debts which all the resources of the generation 
cannot hope to liquidate. The longer the fight lasts, the stronger becomes the prospect 
of permanent peace. 

We needed a trouncing like this to bring us to our better senses. We can’t afford 
the soldier at his present price. The scale of the existing conflict evades interpretation. 

Vocabularies are cumulative affairs; we never invent words or produce phrases 
until the necessity arises. The old dictionaries don’t provide terms to cope with this 
disaster. We fumble through our verbal kits for spikes, sufficiently powerful to nail 
home the enormous fact, and find that our most comprehensive adjectives are just tacks. 

Fiction, hitherto bell-wether of achievements, is, for the nonce, a laggard in the 
wake of reality. We face something which dwarfs everything that ever seemed. 

And yet this class of Cyclopean antagonists, this Brobdingnagian strife; this whole- 
sale annihilation of the sturdiest citizenry that seven nations could breed; this shame- 
less display of Gargantuan hatreds; this willful indulgence in jealousy and envy; this 
Visigothic contempt for the rights of civilization; this bloody orgy of Attilan overlords 
is, after all, a tuppeny turmoil, when measured with the incessant onslaughts of silent 
and invisible foes, which yearly decimate the populations of the earth and incalculably 
devour and devastate its yields. 

Shrapnel and bullets are paltry annoyances. Siege gun and dreadnought nursery 
toys, when their destructiveness is compared with the microbes’ poison, the beetles’ 
mandibles, and the worms’ vile mouths. Man at his greatest killing efficiency can but 
slay men by the thousand; but the venerable and unconquered enemies of the race take 
their toll in millions, and consume and pollute sustenance to the value of billions daily. 

No, war is not done with; the really mighty ones lie straight ahead. When we 
properly employ our eyes and realize how perilous are the forces of disease and blight; 
when we see them in their true dimensions; when intelligence looks at the plague germ, 
the fly, the flea, the mosquito, the maggot, the moth, and the scale, and shudders at their 
power—we will have no time and no funds, and no stalwarts to squander in meaning- 
less conflicts. Humanity will forever junk the ridiculous paraphernalia of unnecessary 
armies and navies; and under the terms of a perpetual and universal alliance, will mobi- 
lize its skill, its ingenuity, and resources for the overcoming and extirpation of the one 
supreme and common foe. 

TO ARMS! But with the microscope, not the sword. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
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Economic Principles Involved in the Telephone Business 


Telephone Industry not Exception to Economic Principle that Costs Decrease as Output Increases—Proper 


Point of View Essential to Explain Its Application—Collections a Factor in Maintaining 
Rates—Service, not Instruments, True Basis of Charges 


By P. Kerr Higgins 


A majority of people, which includes those who have 
never investigated the telephone business, persists in com- 
paring it with other forms of business. There is practically 
no comparison. It occupies a peculiar division in itself. 
It is this fact that has developed an apparent antagonism 
on the part of the public. 

The telephone man cannot afford to ignore this fact of 
greatest importance to his business, which is, that many 
well meaning, honestly intentioned, intelligent people who 
are perfectly clear and fair-minded concerning matters in 
general, still have a strong suspicion that something is 
wrong. They have a suspicion the public is being asked 
by telephone men to believe that the principle in economics 
which states that cost decreases as the output is increased 
cannot be applied to the telephone. Therefore, if he would 
use ordinary business tact and exercise common sense it 
becomes necessary for the telephone man to utilize every 
honorable means available, to impress as effectually as 
possible, upon all who have this natural but mistaken idea, 
that what he pleads for as fundamentally necessary for the 
very existence of his business, is not a reversal of this 
principle of a decreased cost with an increase of output. 
He must show, on the contrary, that the best interests of 
all concerned demand rather, the telephone business shall be 
viewed from the correct standpoint, in order that this 
very principle—this universally recognized economic law— 
may be properly used when applied to telephone affairs. 

In short, the telephone man must show the public that 
it is perfectly natural for the buyer of telephone service to 
feel as he does about this matter. While, therefore, no 
fault can be found with him, it is none the less a fact 
that his assumption is absolutely wrong, and that the 
premise from which he proceeds is wholly false. If the 
telephone man should admit, for one moment, that this 
false premise is true, his error in so doing would prove abso- 
lutely fatal to his telephone business. 

Telephone companies have spent vast sums of money 
in an effort to educate the public to this fact, but without 
success. The reason for the failure is that only an in- 
finitesimally small portion of their patrons will read what 
is presented to them, and an even smaller number will avail 
themselves of the invitation to visit the exchanges. 

The public is satisfied to wait minutes in a store, at the 
postoffice, or for a street car, and no complaint is made 
because the company or government does not furnish a 
clerk or a car for every person. But because the operators 
answering and attending to other patrons cannot be seen, 
patrons become impatient and many of them are insolent to 
the operators. Such remarks as “Operator, are you asleep?”, 
etc. (sometimes very strong language being used) are in 
very poor taste. Yet it is impossible apparently to get the 
kind of a person who uses such language to go to the 
exchange and see what is going on. They heap abuse on 
poor working girls, yet these same persons would be the 
first to resent such treatment. Even clerks in retail stores, 
who should know better, join in the chorus. 


COLLECTIONS IN ADVANCE. 


Another cause for complaint lies in the telephone com- 
panies asking payment in advance. Yet the same people 
who complain, and many of whom own property, ask rent 
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in advance. The answer of the telephone company to these 
complaints is that all telephone charges are based upon the 
lowest net rate consistent with what the company is called 
upon to do. This is: 

1. To furnish the best service possible, and extend that 
service to all who have reasonable need for it. 

2. To keep the plant at all times up to maximum efficiency, 
making such improvements as the growth of the city 
demands, or the advancing state of the art requires. 

3. To pay its employes such fair wages as will make 
and keep them interested in their employment, and in ren- 
dering good service. 

REASONABLENESS. 


Around the word “reasonableness” hangs most of the 
dissatisfaction on the part of the public and the com- 
pany. “A reasonable quantity and quality of service at a 
reasonable rate leaves nothing more to be desired.” It 
would be useless for the writer to give his definition, and 
it would be equally useless for the public to give theirs. 
The following, therefore, are given as decisions made by 
a utility commission, whose duty it is to decide and pass 
upon such matters and act as a “go between” the public and 
the corporations. It would be impossible in this brief article 
to quote the entire decisions, and so the information is 
given for those who may wish to investigate the matter. 

“Telephone rent for a period of six months in advance is 
reasonable,” see Buffalo County (Nebraska) Telephone Co. 
vs. Turner, 118 Northwestern 1964, 19 L. R. A. (N. S.) 693. 

Decision and order of the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin, printed as a public document September 15, 1909, and 
obtainable upon request. This decision covers the 
reasonableness of a $10 deposit as security for prompt pay- 
ment of rents and tolls, when they are due and payable. 

“Tt is self evident that if one person should be served by a 
public service corporation without compensation, he would 
thereby compel others to pay the cost of such service.” It 
is the bad debts of public utility companies that hang as a 
millstone around their necks. The efforts of all regulation 
is now to protect the company and the “good pay” patron 
against these parasites, who not only do not pay their own 
just bills, but are the first to complain to city councils and 
air their unjust criticisms in the newspapers, carefully 
avoiding the true facts in the case. Another quotation from 
the same document is as follows: 

“It is manifestly essential that the company receive 
promptly, at stated periods, all indebtedness due for serv- 
ice rendered, and that no loss be incurred, if preventable, 
by reason of uncollected accounts of either the dishonest or 
the impecunious person. Under the circumstances the suc- 
cessful administration of such corporations so limited and 
restricted by the rules of the common and the statute laws 
relating to such enterprises, makes it imperative that just 
compensation be promptly returned to the company for 
all services rendered by it to the public. 


Pusiic AS Mucu INTERESTED AS STOCKHOLDERS. 


“Any reduction in revenue, however caused, as a rule 
results in increasing the cost of service to the patron and at 
the same time diminishes the return to the stockholder. It 
is mutually disadvantageous to company and patron alike 
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to encourage the dead beat and the unfortunate, as public 
service corporations cannot be-classed as charitable institu- 
tions.” 

Another decision bearing upon the same subject is Har- 
bison vs. Knoxville Water Co., 53 Southwestern, 993-996. 
It covers the reasonableness of a three months’ advance 
charge. Another is in the case of the Cedar Rapids Gas 
Light Co. vs. Cedar Rapids, 120 Northwestern 966, 971, 972. 

These are typical of the many cases which could be 
cited. ; 

It is absolutely impossible for a telephone company to 
maintain the necessary low rates if it has to lose a per- 
centage of its revenue, either on bad accounts or unneces- 
sary collections and bookkeeping costs. Frequently it costs 
the telephone company to collect a bill more than the bill 
amounts to. This is why regulation is welcomed by public 
utility companies, as it protects them against bad debts. 


PAYMENT AT COMPANY’s OFFICE REASONABLE DEMAND. 


Justice Calhoun in the case of J. H. McGruder against 
a Mississippi telephone company, stated: “We think it 
thoroughly well settled for centuries that he who owes must 
find the creditor and pay him.” Many authorities can be 
cited to prove this contention. This rule is without dissent 
anywhere by all persons or companies transacting busi- 
ness. It applies to all commercial paper, not payable on 
demand, or for protest. to bind parties secondarily liable. 
The reverse of this law would cripple commerce. The 
habit of collecting through a collector is ex gratia, and may 
be abandoned at will, upon giving proper notice. 

At a convention of farmer telephone companies held 
October 15, 1908, at Waterloo, Iowa, it was “Resolved, That 
the standard of collections for this association, both for 
local or exchange service, and all service charges, fees or 
assessments, shall be payable quarterly in advance at the 
designated office of the company. Those living at any con- 
siderable distance from the office should be induced to pay 
annually in advance.” 


INCREASING BUSINESS INCREASES Cost. 


It is the duty of telephone companies to do everything 
in their power to correct that wrong impression which 
seems so deeply rooted in the minds of most telephone 
users, leading them to the erroneous conclusion that the 
greater the number of telephones the less the cost. No 
greater fallacy ever entered into the mind of man. Many 
people talk this way and can only be excused on the 
grounds of ignorance of the telephone or railroad business. 

A flat monthly telephone rental is about equal to an at- 
tempt of a railroad or traction system selling a monthly 
ticket to be used by the entire family, relatives, friends 
and neighbors, while the railroad may be extending its 
system to one or more Stations every day, and allowing the 
purchaser of the monthly ticket, his family, friends, etc., 
to ride at pleasure, not only to points reached when the 
ticket was sold, but to all points. 


The same thing is even more true in the telephone busi- 
ness. Increased business (calls) means not only added 
equipment, but also added employes, out of all ratio to the 
increase of patrons. Again, as the number of patrons in- 
crease the average length of pole line, wire or cable in- 
creases, the average number of “jack” or line openings on 
the switchboard increases, and the average load (number 
of calls) per line increase, necessitating additional help and 
equipment, apart from and in addition to that necessary 
for the added subscribers. In other words, not only do we 
have to put in the necessary plant and equipment for the 
added subscribers, but we have to add plant and equip- 
ment and furnish extra help for the subscribers who already 
have service. This added load per line proves that the 
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subscriber is getting more value out of his telephone, while 
(unless the rates are raised) the company gets nothing. 

The telephone patron does not pay for the telephone on 
the wall, or on the desk, any more than he would pay the 
water, gas, or light company for the meter. It ts service he 
wants and demands. As this service becomes more and 
more valuable to him his rate should be in proportion to 
the service rendered. Especially is this true when the in- 
vestment per station by the telephone company and the cost 
per station to operate and maintain it become greater. 

It is well to remember that the telephone is not the 
unit of cost; nor is it the unit of value, the true unit in 
telephone language being what is known as the minute- 
message mile. It is the minutes, messages (calls) and dis- 
tance which are alone the basis of both cost and value. 
They determine both the cost to the producer and the value 
to the consumer. 

The average number of calls from each patron is greater 
in the larger than in the smaller exchanges. The average 
length of line, and hence the average cost of construction 
and the average cost of maintenance, are greater in the 
larger than in the smaller exchanges. The increase of 
calls (messages) necessitates the rearranging and increas- 
ing of switchboard facilities for connecting each line with 
the others. This increases the cost of equipment, usually 
running from 10 to 40 per cent. 

The added calls soon place the load where one 
operator is unable to properly care for it. Hence the 
number of operators for a given number of lines increases, 
i. e., when one operator might easily care for 250 lines with 
a low calling rate, as in the small exchange, in the large 
exchanges it is sometimes difficult for one operator to care 
for 80 lines. This is very fully demonstrated in cities where 
competition exists. Patrons complain because the value 
of the service to them has been decreased. They crowd 
to the exchange or company serving the greatest number 
of patrons. It is this craving for service which is causing 
the public to demand the consolidation of companies, so that 
the maximum value may be obtained. To bring this about, 
a willingness to meet the reasonable demands of the com- 
panies for increased rates has been shown by the public. 
The conclusion drawn may be summed up as follows: 

Increasing the number of subscribers to a telephone 
exchange increases the investment, not only for the added 
lines, but the average investment on every line in the 
exchange. Such an increase in patrons increases the value 
of the service to all patrons alike, at a loss to the com- 
pany.. This brings about the conclusion that rates are, or 
should be, based upon service only. It is the unrestricted 
use by the subscriber of the investment in telephone prop- 
erty or plant in a town or city, together with the attention 
and service of all the company’s employes every time the 
subscriber sees fit to signal “central,” that should form the 
basis of cost. 


Companies charge practically nothing for the use of the 
telephone itself, but they must be paid in proportion to 
the extent and value of the property, and the people and 
talent placed at the service of the public. Hence as the 
amount and value of the investment, the number of em- 
ployes and the distance to be covered increases, we will 
obviously have to increase the charges for the use of the 
property, for the service and ability of the employes, and 
for the convenience and advantage to the subscriber of the 
greater number of communications possible. As exchanges 
increase, the necessity for more highly trained employes 
becomes apparent. This means that the average salary paid 
per employe is also materially increased. The increase to 
the producer bears a fixed ratio to the increase in use by 
the patron, and to the value realized by the consumer. 














November 14, 1914. 


Perhaps as clear and convincing an explanation as can 
be found concerning this matter is what has been set 
forth in a government special report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, from which the following 
is taken: 


In every community each individual is acquainted with, 
and transacts business among, a certain limited group. 
While such circles of acquaintances overlap and the busi- 
ness increases more rapidly than is indicated by a simple 
arithmetical ratio to the population, it does not increase 
quite as fast as the square of the population. If every 
person wished to talk an equal number of times per day 
to every one else, the traffic would be proportional to the 
size of the community, and would depend on the number 
of combinations taken two at a time, that could be made for 
the total number of inhabitants. Experience shows, however, 
that this does not happen because of what is termed “the 
acquaintance factor.” 

The first use made of telephones was on private lines 
connecting two individual stations, the lines not going 
through an exchange. For this purpose the original 
patentees furnished the instruments (only) and charged 
a rental for their use. As soon, however, as the telephone 
exchange was developed the element of labor in connecting 
different subscribers’ lines at the exchange became a factor 
in the business. The exchange proprietor, either an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, was then obliged to build and keep 
in repair the lines, the switchboards, and the subscribers’ 
instruments, and to provide facilities for an increase of 
business; so that although the old term of “rental” re- 
mained in use after the establishment of the exchange the 
charge made to telephone subscribers became a charge for 
telephone service and not a charge. for rental of instruments. 

As the exchange grew the number of subscribers in- 
creased, and with the increase in the number of persons 
who could be reached by a telephone, the value of the 
telephone service to each subscriber became greater. The 
result was a greater use of the telephone, the increase in 
the use being at a rate greater than the mere increase. in 
numbers would indicate. The greater demand on the 
service naturally increases the cost of supplying telephone 
service. With the increased number of subscribers the 
area within which the subscribers were located became 
larger, and longer lines were necessary. There were cor- 
responding increases in the investment for each station, in 
the amount of work required in making the connections 
between subscribers’ lines, and in the expenses of main- 
tenance and repairs. 

It was soon discovered that the rates fixed by the first 
exchanges, which were sufficient when based upon a small 
number of individual telephones connected to an exchange, 
were too low to meet the expenses of the operation of the 
larger exchange and give a fair return upon the capital. 
The problem of rates then became one of arranging the 
charges for service so that all could use the telephone. 


In 1899 the mayor and aldermen of the city of Amster- 
dam made a report in which, among other things they said, 
concerning their experience with government telephones: 


Contrary to what one observes in other businesses, with 
the telephone the expenses do not decrease in proportion 
with the increased number of subscribers, because 
the expenses of the service are not only increased by the 
amount for attending to the new subscribers, but also with 
the additional cost incurred on behalf of the old sub- 
scribers By an increase in the number of sub- 
scribers the number of combinations to be made 
will increase to such an extent that an increase of the 
service expenses per subscriber must naturally result. 


After careful consideration on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and the investigating commit- 
tee of the Merchants’ Association of the city of New York, 
both of these investigating bodies came tc the same con- 
clusion, viz., that it is the amount of service and not the 
number of telephones which determines the value of the 
service to-the buyer and its cost to the seller in the tele- 
phone business. 

With declarations of the sort quoted, and from the 
sources indicated, we feel justified in assuming ‘that the 
burden of proof in support of any contrary opinion: rests 
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upon those who take issue with these declarations or con- 


clusions. And without any further argument it should 
be sufficient to merely state those facts which experience 
has demonstrated in connection with the telephone busi- 


ness. They are as follows: 
It is not telephone instruments but telephone service 
that the telephone man must consider when he counts 


his telephone cost, just as truly as it is not water faucets 
but water service that the water man must consider when 
he counts his water cost. Therefore, to allow the patron 
to falsely assume that the instrument, or telephone, repre- 
sents either the real value to the buyer or the actual cost 
to the seller, would not only be doing violence to the 
economic law or principle in business which recognizes 
decreasing cost with an increase of output, but it would 
by voluntary suicide to consent. to having the telephone 
business thus fatally involved by reason of this false as- 
sumption. To submit to this false assumption would be 
as fatal to the telephone man as it would be for the water 
man to submit if the water patrons would say: “We have 
quit paying you for water service. We propose hereafter 
to merely pay you rent for water faucets by the year. The 
more faucets you have in use, the lowe~ will be the rate we 
propose to pay you. 

A company furnishing not water service, but merely en- 
gaged in manufacturing faucets, could well afford to take 
up with this sort of a proposition, for that inevitable law 
which decreases cost with the increase of output would 
enable the manufacturing company to rent a larger number 
of faucets at a lower rate than it could afford to accept for 
a smaller number of faucets. 

In like manner, a manufacturer, not supplying telephone 
service, but merely engaged in making telephone instru- 
ments, could also afford to rent a larger number of tele- 
phones at a lower rental rate than could be accepted for a 
smaller number. But it is the water service obtained 
through the faucet and not the faucet that the water patron 
desires, just as it is the telephone service obtained through 
the telephone instrument and not the instrument that the 
telephone patron really wants and actually uses. 

If one can imagine a water system having no better way 
of measuring the amount of water used by each patron 
than is now available for measuring the amount of service 
used by each telephone patron; and that every former 
patron would be inclined to use as much more water as 
the former telephone patrons are inclined to use more tele- 
phone service whenever new patrons are added, then one will 
have a better mental picture, or foundation of fact, for ap- 
plying to the telephone this theory or principle, that cost 
decreases with the increase of the output. While it is true 
that an increased amount of telephone service can be, and 
almost invariably is, given at a decreased ratio of cost, it 
cannot, in fairness, be overlooked that it is telephone 
service and not telephones that must be considered. 

To illustrate, compare an exchange having ten tele- 
phones with an exchange ten times as large. Note that 
the difference in the possible “number of combinations, 
taken two at a time,” as suggested by the official report of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, is not merely ten 
times greater but 100 times greater in the larger than in 
the smaller exchange, thus: 


10 times 9 equals 90 calls, and is the maximum number 
of possible combinations in the exchange of ten telephones. 
100 times 99 equals 9,900 calls, as the maximum number 
of possible combinations in the exchange of 100 telephones. 


Therefore a ten-fold increase in number of telephanes 
in the exchange makes a hundred-fold increase in the 
(Continued on page 40) ' 











Convention of Texas Independent Telephone Association 
Eighth Annual Gathering at Waco Attended by Over 100 Telephone Men Throughout Two-Day Convention 


—Association Goes on Record Against Establishment of State Public Service Commission— Other 
Resolutions Passed—Election of Officers—A List of Those in Attendance 


By E. C. Blomeyer 


The eighth annual convention of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association convened in Waco, Texas, on 
Thursday morning, November 5, with 102 telephone men 
of Texas and the representatives of various allied inter- 
ests present. The meeting, called to order by President 
J. B. Earle, of Waco, in a short address of greeting to the 
visitors, was formally opened by Mayor J. W. Riggins, of 
Waco, known throughout all Texas as a “live wire.” The 
mayor, costumed in his famous suit and high hat of white 
cotton, grown near Waco and tailored in that city, con- 
gratulated the association on the fine attendance, spoke in 
complimentary terms of the success of the local Texas 
Telephone Co., which has purchased the competing ex- 
change in Waco, and welcomed the telephone men. C. A. 


equipment. The new war tax on telephone messages, ef- 
fective on Decemtcr 1, was explained by E. C. Blomeyer, 
and, at the suggestion of S. A. Lindsey, the chair appointed 
a committee composed of L. S. Gardner, Waco; F. S. Mer- 
rill, Jr., Tyler, and W. K. McQuown to devise a uniform 
method of handling the collection of this tax. 

Reports of Treasurer W. K. McQuown and Secretary 
W. C. Dillon were presented and approved. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a cash balance now on hand of $332. 

The committee on resolutions and by-laws, composed 
of E. C. Blomeyer, C. A. Shock and J. A. Smith, of Fort 
Worth, reported five resolutions to the convention, all of 
which were adopted. The committee also reported favor- 
ably on resolutions submitted by S. A. Lindsey, approving 
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J. B. Earle. 


Shock, of Sherman, president of the Union Telephone Co., 
made appropriate response. 

The first day of the meeting, which lasted two days, was 
devoted to matters of educational nature, features being 
the address by President Earle on “Legislation”; by Judge 
S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, on “Taxation”; by F. C. Bolton, 
professor of electrical engineering of the A. & M. College 
of Texas, on “The Telephone Industry and the Public”; 
and by Homer R. Mitchell, of Dallas, general manager of 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, on the com- 
pensation law of the state. E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, 
talked on “Telephone Fire Insurance.” Short talks on va- 
rious topics were made by Vice-President A. J. Combs, of 
Haskell, C. A. Shock, of Sherman, and others. 

Addresses were made at the morning session on Novem- 
ber 6 by H. E. Kepler, general superintendent of the Texas 
Telephone Co., on “Telephone Management”; and by W. 
K. McQuown, association treasurer, on “Collections.” H. 
B. Wagner, traffic superintendent of the Texas Telephone 
Co., and Will Green, engineer of the same company, also 
delivered addresses. Stanley Alderman, of Big Springs, 
spoke on the necessity for standardization of telephone 


Cc. A. Shock. 
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J. C. Casler. 


certain changes in the present employes’ compensation 
law of the state, relating particularly to standards of con- 
struction and the method of applying rates for compensa- 
tion insurance. 


The association went on record as opposing the gross 
receipts on the occupation tax of the state, as it is applied 
to telephone companies, imposing a tax of 1% per cent. on 
all the gross receipts of the telephone business of the state. 
“Telephone companies are the highest taxed utility in the 
state of Texas,” recited, in part, the resolution, “paying 
ad valorem taxes to the state, to counties, to school, drain- 
age and irrigation districts, to cities and towns, upon both 
tangible and intangible assets; paying a franchise tax to 
the state in capital stock; paying a federal tax to the gov- 
ernment, and paying to the state a gross receipts tax of 


1% cents on every dollar received in the transaction of 


their business, and we denounce such taxation as being 
unreasonable, unjust, and a discrimination against our 
business.” 
CREATION OF PuBLICc SERVICE COMMISSION OPPOSED. 
The association protested against the creation of a pub- 
lic service commission in the state, on the grounds that 
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such a commission is “a useless expense to the tax-payers 
and without economic value, more burdensome to the small 
utility companies than to the large ones, because the small 
company cannot maintain legal representation at the state 
capitol the year around.” The convention recorded its be- 
lief that public utility commissions were not satisfactory in 
other states, either to the public service corporations, or to 
the public. 

Some slight changes in the by-laws were recommended 
and adopted, applying principally to membership dues. The 
thanks of the association were tendered the officers and em- 
ployes of the Texas Telephone Co. for their courtesies and 
hearty welcome, to TELEPHONY and other telephone publica- 
tions, and to the press of Waco and the state for the pub- 
licity given the convention and the work of the association. 

The retiring officers of the association were thanked for 
their faithful and efficient services during their incumbency, 
and their actions were ratified. These officers were: J. B. 
Earle, Waco, president; A. J. Combs, of Haskell; J. C. Cas- 
ler, Dallas; and C. A. Shock, Sherman, vice-presidents; W. 
C. Dillon, Fort Worth, secretary, and W. K. McQuown, 
Sherman, treasurer. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on nominations, Louis P. Wells, Houston, 
W. C. Dillon and W. K. McQuown, brought in a ticket 
which was elected without opposition. 

The new officers of the association are: C. A. Shock, 
Sherman, president; J. B. Earle, Waco; S. A. Lindsey, 
Tyler; J. C. Casler, Dallas, and T. H. Hughes, Palestine, 
vice-presidents. E. C. Blomeyer, Waco, was elected secre- 
tary, and W. K. McQuown, Sherman, re-elected treasurer. 
The officers of the association constitute the executive 
board, and upon this board was placed the duty of select- 
ing the legislative committee for the coming year. This 
committee has not yet been announced. 

The convention adjourned sine die at 1:15 Friday after- 
noon, concluding one of the best attended and most en- 
thusiastic meetings of the association ever held in the state. 

The entertainment offered the visiting telephone men by 
the Texas Telephone Co., of Waco., was well received. 
The entire meeting lunched each day at the Riggins Hotel 
as guests of the company, and after the final adjournment 
attended, as the company’s guests, the Texas Cotton Palace 
Exposition, now in progress in Waco. A visit was paid in 
a body to the general office and exchange building of the 
Texas Telephone Co. late Thursday afternoon. 

The meeting was held in the large convention hall of the 
Young Men’s Business League, the rooms being elaborately 
and appropriately decorated for the event. The local com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements for the convention 
was: E. C. Blomeyer, chairman; H. E. Kepler, L. S. Gard- 
ner, J. H. Boyle, and Will Green. 

A great deal of publicity was given the convention by 
the local press and the newspapers throughout the state. 

Exhibits were made in the convention hall by the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., in charge of Messrs. John 
Stratton, A. J. Carter and Harry Faris; Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., in charge of E. J. Dean and A. M. 
Haubrieh; Garford Mfg. Co., P. Winemiller and A. J. 
Roberts; Automatic Electric Co., L. A. Cutshaw; Southern 
Telephone Equipment Co., of Fort Worth, W. C. Dillon. 


List oF DELEGATES. 


The following were registered and in attendance at the 
convention during the entire two days: 

L. J. Livingston, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

P. Winemiller, Garford Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. J. Roberts, Garford Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

S. B. Dibble, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

L. A. Cutshall, Automatic Electric Co., Dallas, Texas. 
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C. B. Sullenberger, Grayson Telephone Co., Denison, 
Texas. 

E. H. Egan, People’s Home Telephone Co., Gainesville, 
Texas. 

C. E. Camp, North Texas Telephone Co., Pilot Point, 
Texas. 

A. J. Combs, Haskell Telephone Co., Haskell, Texas. 

F. M. Marlvin, Haskell Telephone Co., Haskell, Texas. 

Sam H. Shutt, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

John A. Stratton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

J. A. Smith, The Transmitter, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Aaron Smith, The Transmitter, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

H. W. Dean, People’s Home Telephone Co., Denton, 
Texas. 

A. J. Carter, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

R. B. Still, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas. 

E. J. Dean, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Waco, 
Texas. 

J. R. Moore, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

W. L. McBride, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

W. C. Dillon, Southern Telephone Equipment Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

L. S. Gardner, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

C. A. Shock, The Grayson Telephone Co., Sherman, 
Texas. 

W. K. McQuown, Union Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas. 

Homer R. Mitchell, Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Texas. 

H. W. Wilson, United Telephone Co., Temple, Texas. 

L. C. Barnett, United Telephone Co., Belton, Texas. 

Stan Alderman, The Western Telephone Co., Big Spring, 
Texas. 

P. M. Cox, Texas Telephone Co., Meridian, Texas. 

N. W. Yeager, Texas Telephone Co., McGregor, Texas. 

R. J. Counts, Texas Telephone Co., Clifton, Texas. 

Harry N. Faris, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

E. H. Hatch, Texas Telephone Co., Lorena, Texas. 

Ben C. Moulden, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

J. B. Earle, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

H. E. Kepler, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

W. H. Reese, Aquilla Telephone Co., Aquilla, Texas. 

E. L. Sandahl, Farmers’ Telephone Co., Manor, Texas. 

R. A. Ward, Ward Rural Telephone Co., Plugerville, 
Texas. 

George Runnaway, Texas Telephone Co., Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

D. E. Reed, Texas Telephone Co., Mart, Texas. 

R. W. Daly, Texas Telephone Co., Woodville 
Kountze, Texas. 

H. C. Riess, United Telephone Co., Taylor, Texas. 

C. B. Mohler, Brown Telephone Co., Goldthwaite, Texas. 

E. S. Floyd, Lometa Telephone Co., Lometa, Texas. 

T. E. Summers, Texas Telephone Co., Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 

H. A. Dennis, Fort Worth Telephone Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

T. B. Lyster, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

L. P. Wells, Houston Home Telephone Co., Houston, 
Texas. ; 

W. H. Sory, Jacksonville Telephone Co., Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

Will Green, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

B. McCluer, San Antonio Telephone Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

F. C. Bolton, A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. 

J. J. Cline, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

L. M. Miller, Western Electric Co., Dallas, Texas. 

E. C. Blomeyer, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

J. H. Boyles, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

J. W. Ozment, Palestine Telephone Co., Palestine, Texas. 

J. W. McWilliams, Plantersville Telephone Co., Planters- 
ville, Texas. 

S. A. Lindsey, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas. 

Mayor J. W. Riggins, Waco, Texas. 

R. S. Shelley, United Telephone Co., Austin, Texas. 

I. W. Sparks, Giddings Telephone Co., Giddings, Texas. 

D. W. Strauss, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

Allen Chase, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

F. H. Miller, Riesel Telephone Co., Riesel, Texas. 

C. H. Hayes, Texas Télephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

A. H: Snead, Texas Telephone Co., Marlin, Texas. 

Roy Howard, Texas Telephone Co., Moody, Texas. 

H. B. Wagner, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

J. Stayton Bonner, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 


and 
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Texas. 

A. H. Harmon, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

C. A. Allen, Texas Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 

O. G. Freeman, Hillsboro Telephone Co., Hillsboro, 

Doc Phillips, Hillsboro, Telephone Co., Hillsboro, Texas. 

W. T. Barton, Whitney Telephone Co., Whitney, Texas. 

H. C. Cooke, Texas Telephone Co., West, Texas. 

G. W. Barcus, Home Telephone Co., Weatherford, Texas. 

H. B. Culpepper, China Springs Telephone Co., China 
Springs, Texas. 

C. H. Albert China Springs Telephone Co., China Springs, 

David Marlin, Martin Telephone Co., Llano, Texas. 

E. S. Graham, Texas Telephone Co., Oglesby, Texas. 

T. L. Valliant, Valley Mills Telephone Co., Valley Mills, 
Texas. 

H. I. McMillan, Montgomery Telephone Co., Montgom- 
ery, Texas. 

L. J. Curlee, Ben Hur Telephone Co., Mart, Texas. 

A. A. Marrs, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Dallas, Texas. 

J. D. Milbrun, Naugle Po'e & Tie Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Merton Swift, San Marcus Telephone Co., San Marcus, 
Texas. 

W. H. Tripp, Texas Telephone Co., Walnut Springs, 
Texas. 

B. Mayfield, Mooreville Telephone Co., Chilton, Texas. 

A. L. Burge, Ellis County, Independent Telephone Co., 
Ennis, Texas. 

A. M. Haubrich, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Telephone Co. Holds Managers’ Conference. 

Following the annual convention of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Télephone Association, held in Waco, Texas, on 
November 5 and 6, the out of town local and district man- 
agers of the Texas Telephone Co., who were in attendance 
at the convention, held on Saturday, November 7, their 
annual Managers’ Conference. The meeting convened in 
the telephone company’s building, and was presided over 
by General Superintendent H. E. Kepler, of the company. 
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Many short talks were made by the visiting managers, 
and by the officers and department heads of the company. 
E. C. Blomeyer, assistant to the president, addressed the 
conference on “Publicity,” and also talked on insurance, 
damage claims and pay roll routine. Auditor Lyman S. 
Gardner took up the matter of accounting routine for ex- 
changes. Short talks were made by H. B. Wagner, traffic 
superintendent; J. J. Cline, plant superintendent; J. H. 
Boyle, paymaster, and others, on matters relative to the 
work of their various departments. 

Many of the attending managers took the occasion to 
express their gratification over the new relationship with 
the company of Mr. Kepler, who is now in charge of the 
operation of the property, and who has already gained a 
host of friends since he became connected with the com- 
pany about two months ago. 

The meeting closed late in the afternoon with an ad- 
dress by President J. B. Earle on “Courtesy and Public 
Relations,’ which was generously applauded. Mr. Earle 
has always been exceedingly popular with the employes of 
his telephone properties, and his attendance at their meet- 
ings and conferences is a source of pleasure to them. 

Out of town managers present at the meeting were: H. 
W. Wilson, Temple; D. W. Strauss, Waxahachie; J. S. 
Barnett, Belton; F. E. Summers, Nacogdoches; P. R. 
Hemphill, Orange; E. H. Hatch, Lorena; H. C. Cooke, 
West; P. M. Cox, Meridian; L. P. Wells, Houston; A. L. 
Burge, Ennis; Geo. C. Dunaway, Port Arthur; B. McCluer, 
San Antonio; R. W. Daley, Woodville; H. A. Dennis, Fort 
Worth; R. J. Counts, Clifton; D. E. Reed, Mart; A. H. 
Snead, Marlin; Roy Howard, Moody; R. S, Shelley, Aus- 
tin; W. S. Tripp, Walnut Springs; H. W. Yeager, Mc- 
Gregor; H. C. Riess, Taylor. 


Just Between Ourselves 
Are We Progressing? —Are We Wasting Time? 


By J. C. 


The year is swiftly aging. It is now the time to look 
back. It is necessary that we begin to take stock of our- 
selves, to find out, in advance, whether old 1914 has shown 
or is showing any real progress. In other words, we must 
begin our inventory. It is extremely natural to fool our- 
selves. We are all something akin to the ostrich, which, 
hiding its head under a convenient rock, feels that it is 
entirely safe. We are too optimistic—something that Wall 
Street considers a capital crime. 


Inventories must have been designed by a pessimist; no 
optimist would feel the need of one. So the pessimist had 
to do something harsh. He devised something that told no 
lie, so that he might immediately convince his associates 
that nothing must be taken for granted. 

How many well laid plans have utterly failed because cer- 
tain things have been taken for granted? How many 
wrecks could tell of optimism which lured them deeper and 
deeper into ruin? 


No matter how optimistic or how hopeful we may be, or 
how stubbornly determined we are that we are right, there 
are moments when we have misgivings. As Lot’s wife 
did, we look back—not so much for the fun we had, but 
because something might have been undone. 

There is always something underneath the surface of 
things, which like German submarines, give us genuine 
‘cause for worry.- 





Kelsey 


I was greatly comforted by the Ohio convention. I might 
call this something else, because I think we are all sure of 
the Independent position. 

It was cheering to know that the actual Independent 
gains in Ohio exceeded those of the Bell. It was especially 
gratifying news when the great difficulties which surround- 
ed development were taken into consideration. 

It is pleasing to hear verification of the great vitality of 
our business. And it was great to see telephone men gather 
together as they did. 

Word has just come regarding the Missouri convention. 
It is going to be a great get together meeting—another 
great convention. 

There will be no technical discussion; simply a meeting 
where men will go deep into the commercial problems which 
perplex them. Every telephone man knows what Gansey 
R. Johnston said at the Ohio convention is true—that in 
the course of time every telehone company will need higher 
rates. 


How fitting it is that the state commissions and their 
engineers should attend these conventions. If there was 


ever a real get together movement, we have it now, when 
these men cheerfully sit with us while we discuss our needs 
of more income, and endeavor to show them some of the 
peculiar problems of our business. 

No business has its peculiarities more marked, simply 
There is a 


because we deal in service and not commodities. 
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question of doubt always as to its value; it vexes every one. 
Surely our inventory will show a gain in this matter. 


Another great problem in connection with the Independ- 
ent telephone business is the general ignorance of its im- 
portance. . 

Not long ago I met with a civic body which had a 
grievance against a Bell company. Not one of those pres- 
ent seemed to realize that there was an Independent com- 
pany in the town, which could give them relief. 

Of course, it was a large Eastern city, and one cannot 
expect them to be as well informed as they should be. They 
were surprised when I told them that millions of children 
in the Middle West had nearly grown to manhood and 
womanhood without ever seeing a Bell telephone. 

They did not really believe me when I said Ohio had 
400,000 Independent telephones, many more than the Bell. 
And when I touched upon conditions in other states, these 
business men merely thought I was exaggerating. 


That ignorance of our strength does not, of course, hurt 
us. Yet it shows we have been somewhat handicapped by 
a lack of publicity. But that is a strength as well. Too 
much publicity has had its penalties. You would not care 
to carry the Bell’s burden of expense universally applied. 

If you had to pay $2 per telephone taxes you would think 
you were being robbed. If you had some of the Bell’s pub- 
lic burdens, you would rejoice that you are but an isolated 
unit. It does not sound so grand, but it is more conducive 
to being let alone. That is about all we want, anyway. 








While it is true that we have had some dissension in our 
own business, it is equally true that we have less than the 
Bell interests. I imagine that some of their meetings must 
resemble a Kilkenny caucus. Each division of the Bell 
interests has local demands, and each division head believes 
his local needs most important. 

The conditions of the Middle West Bell properties can 
never find sympathy among the New York or New England 
group, or vice versa. So remember that we, as isolated In- 
dependents, are only isolated by local conditions on a 
smaller scale. 


Dissension is said to be a factor of progress, but dis- 
sension breeds diseases which will render progress more 
or less futile. It is natural for each telephone man to con- 
sider his needs first. This caused the first rift in our tele- 
phone association—simply on account of local conditions. 
Schlosser, of Gibson City, Ill, put the Bell lines on his 
board. He had no competition, but he needed a Chicago 
connection—at least he thought he did. 

The convention assembled demanded his ejection; and 
so it has gone on, until 3,000,000 Independent telephones 
have followed Schlosser, and the national body was forced 
to change its mind by the preponderance of conditions. 


As we grew older, this connection problem grew into a 
merger problem, and our national body split. The problem 
was too much to solve in one year or two years. 

The conditions of life change fast—much faster than the 
minds of men can comprehend. The conditions of state 
are different from the federal condition, for one thing; one 
says to merge and the other says not to merge. 

No wonder that men fail to agree when governments do 
not. 


We only climb one problem hill to find ourselves facing 
another, and always more complicated. So will any national 
body of any industry find itself ever afterwards trying to 
extricate itself. 
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One state is approving mergers, and the conditions of 
another state condemn it. What can a national body do? 
Both have equal rights. We may as well make up our minds 
that any central body must not take upon itself the office of 
governing economic changes, any more than commanding 
the sun and moon to stand still. 

Now, our problems are not a monopoly. The Bell com- 
pany has problems which would startle you. It has as 
much dissension as you. Its gigantic form is vulnerable; 
and its vulnerability is not confined to one heel either. 

The Bell officials may smilingly impress you as being 
complacent and content, but beneath all that calm exterior 
there is more worry than you will ever have. Don’t think 
you have all the troubles. 


We possibly take ourselves to seriously. I catch myself 
feeling serious at times. We take the Bell company too 
seriously, also. We lose sight of the fact that we are swept 
onward by some unknown force. We wonder if the street 
cars still run while we are away from town; and we get 
indignant if some group of men, with like problems, do not 
take interest in our affairs. 

We must remember that we just give and take, principally 
among ourselves, if we expect to go onward. 

It is possibly true that the dealings between Independents 
and the Bell have been taken too seriously; and it is pos- 
sible that much time has been wasted, as well as much 
expense money. 

We must remember that the Bell company is really a 
holding company, a parent of many underlying companies. 
It may make deals, as a whole, but it necessarily must 
be mindful of the fact that somewhere the interests of one 
of the children is affected. 

You, yourself, might think that son John should make 
a change, but if John complains that it hurts him you would 
naturally halt. The lesson is not to expect too much of 
an indulgent parent. 

That is why I think we Independents must go it alone. 
We really need no assistance. It is true also that the 
majority of our companies are satisfied. As a whole, it will 
never be possible to work in harmony with the Bell com- 
pany. There are powerful men in the Bell interests who 
are prophetic enough to look into the future; who have the 
courage of their convictions, and who are willing to take a 
chance, with the hope of solution. 

But the great majority of the controlling forces is still 
narrow between the eyes, and any discussion of Independent 
conditions serves as a red rag. 


I am satisfied that a man in the Bell company with the 
courage of his convictions must necessarily have a hard 
time. If he is liberal in his attitude toward Independents, 
he is set upon with vigor by the conservative forces; and 
if he makes a break, his error will never be forgiven by the 
others. 

As in a king’s court, there are flatterers who always work 
havoc with a real worker. 

Now, I am not advocating a fight. A fight is a fine thing 
tc have when there is any doubt, or unrest. I believe the 
war in Europe was for no other purpose than to conceal 
hard times, and to keep people busy. 

A fight is the epitome of carelessness, yet it does accom- 
plish results when all other conditions fail. The day of 
the old-fashioned telephone fight, however, really has passed 
—not in general possibly, but in detail you know it has. 


Another thing to our advantage, in our inventory, lies in 
our isolated position. The Bell interests have encouraged 
the employment of highly educated men, men with ex- 
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Just how the Bell interests are going to satisfy the future 
demands of these men I cannot see. Telephone rates are 
bound to be on a basis of bread and butter, not terrapin 
and champagne. These men will never be satisfied with 
bread and butter, and then a pension. 

You can give your employe a chance to make himself or 
herself thrifty. He can buy a home and pay for it slowly. 
But what chance has a Bell employe to become thrifty, or 
save money or buy a home? He is a universal product, 
and must be ready to live anywhere. 

Either the intelligent rank and file of Bell men will have 
to leave for other and more remunerative service, or sink to 
the wage level of the Western Union, or railway employes. 
It is a problem which the isolated company well never meet. 


Another thing is that we do not have the reputation of 
being rich, when we are not. There is much friction about 
Bell wealth and ownership. We have been much misled 
about the rumors of its extensive ownership. One would 
think that even the government belonged to this company 
if one listened to the average conversation of Bell employes. 

Being credited with poverty, you are not forced to put on 
the habiliments of the rich. 


All of this leads to the most puzzling question: Why can 
you operate for between $13 and $20 per year—take care of 
depreciation and all—when it costs the so-called rich com- 
pany close to $30 per telephone per year? 

You would not stay in the telephone business one hour 
if you had to collect the money to support a Bell telephone 
and pay dividends. 

We can have another comfort: 
way of reform legislation. 

The manufacturing branch of the Bell company will soon 
find itself within the toils of the Clayton bill. It will take 
great skill on the part of the legal lights to pilot this vastly 
unfair situation through the mazes of this law. 

Did you know that the manufacturing branch of the Bell 
company only opened its doors to the world after it had 
been vigorously importuned to do so by Independent com- 
panies? So one of their officials testified before a state 
tribunal in an effort to show how philanthropic the factory 
company is. Do you believe it? 


None of us is in the path- 


Our apparent weakness, in the eyes of the world, at 
least in the large Eastern cities and in big business circles 
generally, is our strength. -Had there been any standard in 
this business we would have been swallowed up long ago, or 
possibly have never started. 

Our very safety lies in our different conditions, as well 
as our isolation. As the animal which nature colors for 
safety’s sake, so have local conditions colored our tele- 
phone business and made it safe. 

| 

Let us be a little more tolerant of our neighbors. Re- 
member that his problems and needs are not always yours, 
yet he is your brother. In some ways you are his keeper. 

MORAL: Don’t miss your coming convention. 





War’s Effect on New England Telephone Earnings. 

The intimation has recently been heard in financial cir- 
cles, says the Boston Bureau, that New England Tele- 
phone’s 7 per cent. dividend was not as safe as might be 
desired. This insinuation is true only to this extent. The 
company is not earning as large a margin above the 7 per 
cent. dividend as in all prudence it should. In the year to 


December 1, 1913, the company had a surplus of $150,000 
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above the dividend. This year the margin will be some- 
what less. 

In the nine months to September 30 the company earned 
$45,000 above the dividend requirements for the first three- 
quarters of the fiscal year. The last quarter is always the 
best in the year and the company should, by December 31, 
have a margin of $75,000 to $100,000 to add to surplus. 
This is not large enough and in justice to stockholders de- 
serves to be increased. 

The business depression in New England, growing out 
of the world-wide upset, has obviously made itself felt 
upon New England Telephone income. Toll line business 
is showing some gain over last year—4 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. would be a fair measure. But this is naturally a 
smaller gain than normal. Measured by what the com- 
pany would-be doing under normal conditions, toll traffic is 
about 95 per cent. of what is should be. 

The course of station growth is also a good barometer 
of the effect of business conditions upon the telephone in- 
dustry. The station growth of the New England company 
for July, August and September was 5,199, compared with 
8,147 for the same period last year and 10,752 for April, 
May and June this year, the number for the second quar- 
ter of 1913 being 10,847. The September quarter, with a 
decrease of 55 per cent. in new stations added, very accu- 
rately measures the war’s effects. 

To date the New England company has made no de- 
crease in the number of operatives. Of course an organ- 
ization as large as this is constantly shifting its person- 
nel, but up to October 1 the New England company had 
nearly 500 more employes than a year ago. There was 
some reduction during October, but even at present the 
company has fully 300 more employes than a year ago. 

The company is, of course, cutting its construction pro- 
gram. This called for $3,600,000 estimated expenditure this 
year. The slowing down as measured by the current sit- 
uation amounts to about 30 per cent. and relates merely to 
a reduction in anticipatory work. This work is done one 
to three years in advance of its actual utilization and is 
the department which obviously demands some pruning at 
a time like this. 





Postmaster General to Urge Government Ownership. 


Postmaster General Burleson, says a Washington dis- 
patch, will recommend, in his forthcoming annual report, 
government ownership of telegraph and long distance tele- 
phone lines to be used as an adjunct’ to the postal service 
system. The growing success of the parcels post, which is 
expanding by leaps and bounds, is making Mr. Burleson 
more desirous than he has been to add to the postal serv- 
ice special telegraph and telephone facilities for greater 
dispatch of the postoffice business. 

He is expected to open his fight for general telegraph and 
telephone service for his department with a recommenda- 
tion to congress to make an immediate appropriation for 
government cable service to Porto Rico and telegraph serv- 
ice for Alaska. With success along these lines, he will ex- 
tend his propaganda to include telegraph service throughout 
the United States, and this will involve the necessity of gov- 
ernment purchase of the telegraph and long distance tele- 
phone systems. 


President Wilson is understood to approve the ideas of 
the postmaster general in respect to the government taking 
over the means of wire communication in connection with 
the postoffice service, but because of the short session and 
the rush to get through the appropriation bills it is not prob- 
able that definite action will be taken at the next session, 
but Postmaster General Burleson can be relied on to push 
the scheme at the long session of the new congress. 











Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’-—An Analysis of Public Sentiment 
—Folders, as Inserts in Outgoing Mail, for Bettering Relations with the Public by 
Explaining Peculiarities of the Telephone Business 


By Public Relations Engineer 





“Wives and children are being left in penury by many of 
the reservists who are called across the Atlantic to fight 
for the flags of their respective countries. Many of these 
reservists will be killed; and, so far as we have heard, no 
European nation pensions the bereaved families of its 
slaughtered soldiers. Their widows and orphans will be 
with us.”—Thus speaks a writer in a recent issue of “The 
Survey” in an article entitled “Social Work and Financia! 
Stringency.” We are not enemies, but friends 


PUBLIC 


ELATION 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 






, . ' We must be friends 
FIGHTERS’ COMPENSATION AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


We have heard much in recent years concerning work- eS ee er 
men’s compensation and employers’ liability, but there are 
certain tremendous hazards permitted, if not imposed, by 
Providence. There is a real justification for the theory that 
is followed by courts of law and for the provision that is 
sometimes made in written contracts—the theory and the 
provision which find expression in the phrase “the act of 
God.” 

Not one nor all of the men who have ever lived could 
be charged with responsibility for the recent eruption of 
the previously ‘extinct’ volcano in California. From this 
extreme there are more or less recognizable gradations 
of human responsibility for certain kinds of calamities. For 
instance, a householder might or might not be excusable 
for failing to provide a cyclone cave for his family—before 
a cyclone has visited his locality. But there would be less 
doubt as to his guilt if he deliberately built his house where 
he might have known it would be washed away by a flood. 


PusLic EMPLOYERS’ VERSUS PRIVATE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





I am endeavoring at this time to accumulate facts upon 


which to base an accurate comparison or contrast of public “The Public be Benefited! Persuade 
sentiment, as it is now expressed in the laws of the several ies aeeia ss 

states. I am endeavoring to learn the amount of public the Public it is Being 
employers’ liability on the one hand and the amount of Benefited” 


private employers’ liability on the other. 

It seems to me that there is great need of a better 
appreciation of certain matters. The men who are respon- 
sible for industrial and commercial undertakings, so es- 
sential a part of our present day progress, should cultivate 
a more intense and a more effectual interest in a number of 
questions, some of the more important of which might be 
worded as follows: 


THE LATEST AND BEST OF POLICIES OF UTILITIES 


Is My Telephone Different 
From Any and All Other Services 
Imaginable? 


IF SO 


WHY? 


An ANALYSIS OF PuBLIC SENTIMENT. 


First: Can it be a fact that public sentiment has forced 
into existence laws which place a greater liability upon 


the private employer than is placed upon the public em- Your Telephone Servant Must 
ployer? Get An Answer From 
Second: Can it be possible that ignorance, indifference, Another Person 


indolence or inactivity on the part of the leaders of 
important private undertakings is in any manner respon- BEFORE 
sible for the difference, if any, which exists between the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward a public employer’s liability on the one 
hand and a private employer’s liability on the other. 

Third: Can it be possible that this difference, if any, in 
the attitude of the public, results more from a hatred of 
the private employer than from love or sympathy for the 


The Service can be Said to be 
Satisfactory to You 











employe? Title Page of Folder for Distribution to Patrons. 
(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 
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Fourth: And, if so, can private employers hope to re- 
store public sentiment to a more just attitude by merely 
denouncing the public? 

If the reader or the writer were sure that his earthly 


Vol. 67, No. 20. 


enormous burden of practicability which is always present 
with every great industrial and commercial undertaking; 
and, in consequence of this professed unwillingness or 
inability, each assumes that he thus frees himself from any 





The instant that you pull the telephone wires through 
your window casement, the theory or assumption that “A 
man’s home is his castle” is “knocked into a cocked hat” 
because by that act you have, in effect, pulled the minds, 
voices, personalities, friendships and influences of other tele- 
phone users into your own home. By that act you have en- 
larged the living room of your house to such an extent, that 
within its walls conversations can be carried on with any 
individual, no matter if he be hundreds of miles away. 

When you pulled the telephone wires through those little 
holes in your window casement, you adopted all of your 
neighbors, so far as expression of their personalities by 


means ot conversation ‘s possible, into your household. 
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is different? If it is different, what is the difference? What 
does that difference imply? 

Your telephone is as different from all other sorts of serv- 
ices aS a person who introduces you to a third person is dif- 
ferent from one who merely renders a service in which you 
alone must be satisfied. 

The 
method of its use is such that without one single exception, 


Your telephone is more than your personal servant. 


it must come into a joint service between you and another 
to whom it is just as truly a personal servant as to yourself. 
Furthermore, as in the case of one who gives you an intro- 
duction to a third person, the complete satisfaction of the 
service of your telephone is dependent largely upon this third 
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Time and Distance May be Disregarded, so Far as Business and Social Communication is Concerned, Provided the Person to 
Whom One Wishes to Talk Will do His Part—by Answering His Telephone Promptly. 
Here is One Man Doing Well His Part, for He Has Called Another Patron of the Company, to Whom He Wishes to Talk. The 


Company Has Also Done Its Part Well. 


struction From the Patron’s Office to the Exchange, the Best of Apparatus in the Exchange to Patron No. 2. 
Also Provided a Faultless Operator, Who Is Doing Her Part Well. 


Does Not Answer the Ringing of His Telephone Bell. Patron No. 


It Has Provided the Best Equipment for the Patron to Use, the Best of Underground Con- 


The Company Has 
In Other Words, It Is All Up to Patron No. 2, Who Hears But 


1 Knows That Patron No. 2 Is in His Office, But He Does Not See 


What the Operator Is Doing, Hence There Is More or Less Danger He Will Imagine That the Operator, or the Equipment, Is at 


Fault. 


When the method of the telephone is mentioned, it is not 
surprising that the question should be raised in the minds 
of most people as to just what the expression means. Most 
people completely overlook a difference which distinguishes 
telephone service from any and all other instrumentalities 
used to serve them. Think of the water faucet, the gas burner, 
the electric button, the hotel, the Pullman berth, your street 
car, your lawyer, your doctor, your barber, your bootblack, 
your teacher, your preacher and any and all other conceivable 
services you have ever received. Then ask yourself this ques- 
tion: Have I ever considered whether my telephone service 


If He Upbraids Patron No. 2, Later, Will the Latter Admit His Fault? 


person. Just in proportion to the speed that is made in the 
harmonizing of those two human factors—who must satisfy 
each other in every instance where telephone service is sat- 
isfactory—in proportion to the speed in this regard, will be 
the speed made in the perfecting of telephone service. 

It has been said that the line of real progress lies in the 
direction of harmony between many, without dictatorship 
from any other source than what is fully conceived and freely 
conceded to be the dictatorship of right and courtesy. Noth- 
ing tends more persistently than the telephone to bring into 
every day practice, those principles which already are con- 





Inside Pages of Folder Setting Forth idea That Another Person 


existence would end tomorrow it would be easier than it 
now is to feel relieved of responsibility regarding the suc- 
cess or failure of any of his own earthly undertakings. And, 


it seems to me, that in a similar manner certain men count 
themselves either unwilling or unable to get under that 


Must Answer Before Service Can Be Said to Be Satisfactory. 


and all responsibility concerning the various hazards of prac- 
tical life. 

Is it not a fact that in response to public sentiment we 
now have laws which place a greater burden of liability 
upon private employers than is placed upon public em- 
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ployers? Is it not a fact, also, that in so doing public 
sentiment hinders rather than helps the common good? Is 
it not a fact that this injustice and this hindrance is lost 
sight of, almost wholly, by those who at present have the 





ceded to be right. 
telephone to bring to light those principles which need to 


Nothing tends more persistently than the 


be recognized and ,adopted for the better unification and de- 
“Just as the click of the 
reaper means bread, the purr of the sewing machine means 


velopment of organized society. 





















































When You Pull the Telephone Wires Through Your Window 
Casing, You Adopt Into Your Household All of Your Neighbors 
—in the Country, Village, Town or City—so Far as the Expres- 
sion of Their Personalities by Means of Conversation Is Possible. 


clothes, the roar of the Bessemer converter means steel, 
and the rattle of the printing presses means education, so the 
ringing of the telephone bell has come to mean unity and or- 


ganization” for the business and social world. 





TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Telephone service “must be viewed not solely as 
a matter between the telephone company, on the one 
side, and the individual subscriber . . . on the other. 
The individual subscriber is not the only one in- 
terested . every subscriber is interested in the 
entire service, including the equipment of every other 
subscriber. . All telephone users... are con- 
cerned with the efficiency of the telephone service 
as a whole.”—New York Public Service Commission. 














Last Page of Folder Relative to a Service Essential. 


greatest amount of influence over, and exercise the great- 
est leadership of public opinion? Is there any reason for 
hoping that this sort of thing will be overcome except as 
those who are most responsible for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings volunteer also to bear the responsibil- 
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ity of correcting public sentiment when it is wrong? 
can public sentiment be corrected by any other method 
as well as by long suffering persuasiveness? 

The manager of a utility cannot hope to have every one 
agree with him; neither can he hope to agree with every 


And, 


one else. Therefore, the manager of a utility makes a 
mistake if he imagines that there can be no good will ex- 
cept by complete or unanimous agreement. Heretofore 
we have placed all of our emphasis upon the fact that good 
will means more than to be merely good natured; that it 
includes good sense and good results. But, it is equally 
as necessary to emphasize the fact that it includes good 
nature—that tolerance is a large part of good will. For 
instance, during the hour which preceded the penning of 
these lines the author was engaged in a conference which 
brought out certain points, as follows: 

First, however much we may believe in the speedy ap- 
proach of universal peace in the telephone world, the fact 
remains that more or less of the old time war still re- 
mains—in certain quarters. 

In the conference to which I have just referred, it was 
necessary to consider certain existing facts which constitute 
the storm center of a disagreement between a commercial 
company operating something more than a thousand tele- 
phones in a county seat and two or three smaller sur- 
rounding towns, on the one hand, and certain farmers’ 
mutual connecting companies, on the other. 

The perplexing point was this: It was hoped that by 
mediation the war spirit might be overcome. 
tion was: 


But the ques- 
To what extent, if at all, can war tactics be 
abandoned in the hope of encouraging peace? Here again, 
we have in the field of telephony, exactly the same practical 
perplexity that is troubling the nations of Europe. It is 
exactly the same practical perplexity that is involved in the 
relationship of the United States and Mexico. 

Now, it is the author’s opinion that no set rule can be 
laid down on the assumption that it will fit every case of 
this sort. When it comes to meeting this particular sort 
of a perplexity, one must be an artist rather than a scientist; 
or, in other words, the meeting of these perplexities is an 
art rather than an exact science. 

In this conference, one man counseled the extreme policy 
of “carrying the war into Egypt” against the farmers’ 
mutuals. I told him that I feared he was being governed 
by the old fashioned “kill or be killed” idea. I said I feared 
he was entirely overlooking the possibilities of mediation 
or conciliation. 

Another man leaned to the other extreme. To me he 
seemed also to be inclined to a mistaken or unwarranted 
policy. It seemed as though he wished to have the matter 
dealt with as though peace had already been established. 
And to this last mentioned man I said that while I was 
heartily in favor of the largest possible amount of media- 
tion and the largest amount of conciliation that could be 
made practicable, I feared his hope of encouraging peace 
was causing him to overlook the fact of an existing warlike 
spirit; was causing him to overlook the fact of actual 
warlike activities. 

When it comes to choosing the middle path which one 
is compelled to follow, either by choice or under com- 
pulsion, it is not possible, I think, for any human being 
to determine in advance just how much of the military 
tactics should be sacrificed for the encouragement of peace, 
nor how much of the conciliation tactics should be sacrificed 
out of regard for the exigencies of war. However, it seems 
altogether probable that that man will fare best who best sees 
most clearly the fact, that there are these two extremes. It 
seems altogether probable that that man will succeed best 
with his undertaking who sees most clearly the danger of 
being too much of an extremist in either direction. 








Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“I presume,” Mr. Telson began, when eight of the nine 
county representatives had congregated in a room he had 
vacated for the purpose of the conference, “the first order 
of business will be to decide who is the next in line to as- 
sume the duties of an arrangement committee.” 

“Of course, Princeville and Rock Ridge are to be left out 
of the consideration,” said Mr. Carney. 

“That reduces the number of chances too much,” objected 
Miss Sible. “I suggest their names be put into the box with 
the others.” 

“Rightly so,” said Mr. Jackson. “I am willing to take the 
same chance if my time ever comes.” 

“I guess, Carney, we may as well take a chance. It affords 
me more pleasure than I anticipated in having you come here,” 
said Mr. Telson. 

“TI will emphasize Mr. Telson’s statement by saying I felt 
fully compensated for the effort expended in making arrange- 
ments at Princeville. Should either of us draw the lucky 
number, the rest of you are going to be deprived of a 
pleasure you are entitled to enjoy.” 

“Miss Floyd may do the honors,” and Mr. Tilson held the 
hat containing nine folded slips toward the chief operator from 
Pine Run. 

“Scuttleville,” she announced. 

“Mr. Jackson, the responsibility will rest upon you two 
weeks from today.” 

“The preliminaries having been disposed of, the conference 
is now in session for the transaction of business,” Mr. Telson 
continued. “I have a few words to say at the beginning. I 
am more convinced than I was that our efforts are along the 
right lines. At our last meeting, we discussed the essentials 
of management pretty thoroughly. There may be still more 
to be said, but I think we brought out the point of the old 
proverb of relationship of master and man. What I would 
like to have taken up here today, are the essential qualifica- 
tions for an operator. I don’t think that quite expresses my 
idea. What I mean is the kind of girls we require as raw 
material; that is, before they become operators. Also how to 
determine whether an applicant is suited for the work. Mr. 
Carney, perhaps, can express the idea more clearly.” 

“Mr. Telson and I have had some conservation upon the 
subject he has just referred to,” Mr. Carney began. “As 
the old saying is: ‘If you are going to make pumpkin pie, 
first catch your pumpkin.’ In other words, if we are going 
to have efficient operating, we must have competent operators. 
To accomplish this, we should do our best to secure girls most 
suitable for and adapted to the work. I would like to hear 
from some one else before going any further with my own 
ideas.” 

“Miss Sible,” said Mr. Telson, “your experience has not 
been limited to Takin County. May we hear from you, please?” 

“It seems to me that you and Mr. Carney have gone a little 
ahead of the program by talking things over together. Some 
time ago, I had this question put up to me in a practical man- 
ner. We needed an operator. My past experience has been 
that we were lucky in getting as good operators as we did, 
because there were so many other lines of employment for 
girls. At Appleton, I found there was no such difficulty. 

“I want to impress upon you the advantage of our sur- 
roundings here as compared with those of the large exchanges. 
Here we at most do not require more than two operators a 


year, while in large exchanges hundreds are required. We 
are in a position here to select from among dozens of ap- 
plicants; while there, they must take those who come aftet 
the stores, factories, commercial schools, binderies and many 
other enterprises have had their pick. 

“From my point of view, we should be glad we are isolated 
as we are. We ought to take advantage of the fact and secure 
the most competent operators to be had. Instead, what do we 
find? We find our exchanges filled with operators, selected 
not from merit but because they are cousins or daughters 
or something else to influential somebody. I have taboed 
that plan in Appleton.” 

“Any one else?” asked Mr. Telson. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hussey. “The same idea occurred to me 
once, a number of years ago. The best outlook I had was to 
wait for vacancies and fill them differently the next time. But 
I didn’t live up to it. When one of the girls left, she always 
had a younger sister, or a cousin, to take her place. It got 
to be a precedent, a favor one could not easily refuse.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Telson, “that with all conditions equal, 
one should consider the favor part of it, but operating has 
grown to be such an important part of our business, that the 
other conditions should be taken into consideration first. 
Where we can really have our choice of students, there is no 
reason why our operating should not be up to standard all 
the time.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Carney, “suppose we discuss the question 
along this line: What is the first requirement of an ap- 
plicant ?” 

“General health,” answered Miss Sible promptly. 

“That sounds well,’ Mr. Telson commented. “A girl who is 
not in general good health, does not belong at the switch- 
board.” 

“I think it is an injustice to the girl as well as ourselves to 
put her in the exchange,” said Mr. Prince. “Switchboard 
work, or operating as we call it, does not condone any ail- 
ment. While it does not cause the physical exhaustion which 
is experienced in factory work, it is nerve trying and confin- 
ing.” 

“It also requires regularity of attendance,’ said Mr. Jack- 
son. 

“That appears to me to be one of the main features,” Mr. 
Telson remarked. 

“But,” said Mr. Carney, “before we give too much considera- 
tion to the health of applicants, suppose we look at it from 
another viewpoint. When we employ a student, should we 
not consider the probable term of service with us. Of course, 
we cannot ask a girl to bind herself to a certain term of 
months or years. I don’t know what statistics show, or if 
there are any upon the subject, but it has been my experience 
that, especially in places like Princeville, a majority of girls 
marry or are liable to marry any time after they are twenty.” 

“But Mr. Carney, let’s keep to one thought if we can,” broke 
in Mr. Telson. 

“I am coming around to the health question in a moment. 
What I have said leads up to the point I wish to make. Fol- 
lowing out my observations, I find if I employ a girl at 
eighteen or nineteen, the period of her service does not justi- 
fy the time devoted to her education. If, however, I go back 


to sixteen or seventeen, I am reasonably sure of a more sat- 
isfactory term: From this same viewpoint, consider the health 
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of the applicant. The general state of health among girls of 
sixteen is better than among those of twenty.” 

“There is considerable foundation for what Mr. Carney has 
said,” interposed Mr. Prince. “Conditions or environments 
relating to a girl of sixteen and the same girl at twenty, are 
far different. In the first place, if a girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen seeks employment, it is because it is necessary or is 
done to satisfy an ambition to be independent or self sup- 
porting. The same girl at twenty seeks employment as a 
temporary relief, or to bridge a gap to something permanent, 
after idling away the years between sixteen and twenty. There 
are exceptions, of course, but in employing operators, we must 
deal with the general rule and not the exceptions to it.” 

“In either case,” said Mr. Telson, “how shall we determine 
the health of an applicant.” 

“In Princeville, I have had access to the high school register, 
from which it is easy to ascertain what the applicant’s attend- 
ance has been. I don’t know if it is the general practice, but 
the register there shows the reasons for absence.” 

“That is another point in favor of young applicants. You 
cannot consult the register for a record of one out of school 
four or five years. I am beginning to see reason in Mr. 
Carney’s madness,” said Mr. Prince. 

“There is still another, and very important one, too,” said 
Mr. Carney. . 

“Let us keep to the question of health,” reiterated the chair- 
man. “How shall we determine that point, when the appli- 
cant appears before us?” 

“We can require a certificate from her family physician,’ 
said Mr. Burke. 

“Pish! With all due respect to the medical practitioners, I 
wouldn’t consider such a thing,’ put in Mr. Walters, speak- 
ing for the first time. “Not because the doctors are not 
reliable, for as a rule they are and must be a fine class of 
men, but they take such a request too lightly. They do not 
stop to reason that it means anything to us. They see no 
harm in writing: ‘This is to certify that the bearer, Miss 


, 


Jones, is in good health’ or words to that effect. Usually J 
presume they do it without a fee.” 
“I. agree with Mr. Walters,” said Miss Floyd. “I, myself, 


have secured two certificates by merely asking for them. I 
did not consider it an imposition upon any one in either case, 
as I knew my health was as stated. At the same time the 
physician did not know absolutely that he was stating a fact.” 

“That brings to my mind some of the experiences I have 
observed,” said Mr. Telson. “Mr. Prince, I believe you and 
I discussed this matter more than a year ago. I recall some 
things you said, but would rather you would relate your ex- 
perience so that we may have it first hand.” 

“T think,” Mr. Price answered, “that I told Mr. Telson some 
of the methods we practiced in Pennsylvania where I came 
from. The company did not feel disposed, at first, to spend 
any money to ascertain the physical condition of applicants. 
Instead, arrangements were made with a capable young phys- 
ician to examine each applicant, after all other requirements 
had been passed upon favorably. They told the applicant, 
frankly, that she would be given employment upon presenting 
a certificate of examination from that one physician for 
which she would have to pay a small fee—I think it was om 
dollar. Anyway it was nominal.” 

“And how did the plan work out?” Mr. Carney asked. 

“Well, we lost some very excellent applicants,” responded 
Mr. Prince, “so many, in fact, that the company afterwards 
decided to pay the examination fee themselves.” 

“Are there any further suggestions?” Mr. Telson inquired. 

“Very few of us can afford to stand the expense of an ex- 
amination. It seems to me that an applicant found to be so 
unreasonable as to refuse to meet with so simple a require- 
ment would be too eccentric to develop into a thoroughly com- 
petent operator. When we have so many to choose from, we 


can afford to lose one now and then.” 
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“But about this having the ‘pick of the flock’?” said Mr. 


Walters. “That faet is not established in my mind.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Telson, “conditions may be different 
at Pensacola, but here at Rock Ridge, and I assume from what 
has been said, that it also applies to other places, we have 
only to let it be known that we want an operator and we have 
more applicants than we can place in years. Rock Ridge does 
not afford many suitable positions for girls desiring to work.” 

“At Pensacola, we have several factories,” Mr. Walters ex- 
plained. 

“Every town in the county—that is, every one represented 
here—has those conditions,’ Mr. Jackson argued. “But the 
applicants, who come to my office, would never appear at a fac- 
tory door, at least only as a last resort.” 

“Also,” said Mr. Price, “factory employment is uncertain, 
besides being considered too severe for most girls.” 

“As I have said,” Mr. Carney stated, “the high school is 
my hunting ground, I can get more information concerning 
a prospective operator, even before she is aware that a posi- 
tion is open, than anywhere else to my knowledge.” 

“That should be useful information to all of us,’ said Mr. 
Telson. “Mr. Carney has evidently worked out a system— 
much in advance of my method I will admit. I have, in the 
past, considered my own judgment, upon talking with an ap- 
plicant, satisfactory. I am convinced now that I have per- 
haps been misled, although I have had but few failures among 
our students.” 

“T cannot believe that anyone is in a better position to give 
an unbiased opinion of a girl’s general disposition, as well as 
other qualities that are requisite in an operator, than a school 
principal or teacher. Their opportunities for observation are 
unlimited and also exceptional,” said Mr. Carney. 

“Over our way,” said Mr. Hussey, “we have a business col- 
lege which promises employment to graduates after a two- 
year course. It appears to appeal to the Shawtown girls. 

“If that is all I had to contend with,’ Mr. Walters an- 
swered, “I would be satisfied. In the first place, the course 
costs them money—as much or more than many of them can 
afford. By becoming an operator’s apprentice, they learn a 
profession at which they can find employment anywhere, at 
any time. The loss of time devoted to learning operating is 
not over three months, at the most. I believe I could con- 
vince a majority of girls, whom I might wish to employ, of 
the advantages of coming with us.” 

“It certainly is a profession which can be followed in- 
definitely,” said Miss Sible. “I quite agree with Mr. Walters. 
Before I came to Appleton, I worked three months in a little 
town in Indiana. There was a factory there which manu- 
factured artificial flowers. Later they started a branch for 
teaching millinery work, for which the apprentices, mostly 
employes of the factory, paid a part of their salary. For a 
time, it had been difficult to get student operators because 
they were anxious to take the course in millinery and would 
work in the factory for the opportunity. Fortunately I be- 
came acquainted with several girls on the waiting list at the 
factory. It was not a Herculean task to convince them that 
telephone operating was quite as attractive in every way.” 

“You will excuse my oversight at not allowing a recess, but 
you have kept me too busy,” said Mr. Telson. “The clock 
just struck one. We will adjourn to the dining room.” 

“I move, Mr. Chairman, that anyone guilty of ‘talking shop’ 
before two o'clock, be confined in the waterworks,” some one 
remarked. 

“Agreed,” cried several in unison. 

(To be Continued) 





Telephones in Springfield, Mo., Schools. 

The board of education of Springfield, Mo., has ordered 
telephones installed at once in 16 public school buildings 
of that city, as a precautionary step to provide means of 
communication in case of fire, panic or illness of pupils. 
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Inconsistencies in American lelephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of and Practices in the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 


Companies Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Local Exchange—Tenth Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


The matter of local telephone rates has settled down into a 
sort of rut. They appear to be based upon what the traffic 
will bear, rather than upon the cost of rendering service. This 
allegation will become evident to any one with an open mind, 
who will make a careful study of subscriber rates of most 
any exchange. The telephone company must be run at a profit, 
even if we do not impose the profits where they justly belong. 
We have been interested in profits—simply profits—in the 
front office, rather than details. 


SUBSCRIBERS RATES. 


It would seem that the ideal basis of local rates to all classes 
of subscribers, would be the measured service basis. How- 
ever, the writer is not by any means the first one to make this 
general statement. In a rate basis of this kind, it looks as 
if there should be a “stand-by” charge or “readiness to serve” 
charge as a function of the rate, covering capital invested in 
the plant and all incidental charges plus legitimate profits, ex- 
cepting charges incurred in switching service which should be 
added. The former would be a flat charge. The latter would 
be a measured charge. Thus it would be possible for a sub- 
scriber to obtain telephone connection solely—at a commen- 
surate charge. 

With such a basis, no direct account of incoming calls 
(which may be many or few, and have no relation whatsoever 
to the number of outgoing calls), would be rendered against 
the subscriber since, as a matter of fact, the called subscriber 
cannot be assumed to be the one benefited. The switching 
charges are, without doubt, justly against the calling party in 
nearly all cases, since calls may be assumed to be of primary 
importance to the calling party. Is it more an obligation of 
a business man or other subscriber, to pay for incoming busi- 
ness in his rate, in addition to the rate paid by the calling sub- 
scriber who also calls metered and prepayment subscribers, 
than to make him stand a percentage of the cost of street car 
fares to his patrons calling in person by some sort of a flat 
“deficiency” levy made upon him by the street car company. 

While it is true to a degree that the business man “can 
stand,” or can be constrained to submit to a higher rate, that, 
again, will depend upon the nature of his business. “Business” 
is assumed to be business and “residence” is assumed to be 
residence, in telephone classifications. There does not appear 
to be any way to justly sub-classify business institutions or 
residences for rate purposes, if the rates are to be “flat.” 

The great: objection to measured service and prepayment 
rates on the part of the public, is that the rates charged are 
not consistent with the “quantity” of service given under flat 
rate charge. In other words, the operating company demands 
a far higher profit from measured rate and prepayment rate 
(coin box) subscribers than from flat rate (unlimited) sub- 
scribers where both classes of rates are offered. The more 
freely the service is used, the greater becomes this disparity. 

It must be evident to any one that it is as inconsistent to 
sell telephone service—which is.a personal service to a large 
degree—on an absolutely unlimited, unrestricted basis, as to 
sell electricity, gas, or even street car service, on such a basis. 
True, in the latter, we average the length of ride—that is, 
the same charge is made over a short as over a long distance. 
We musf* do that even in measured telephone service. These 
are things that cannot be gotten around practically without 
annoyances and complication. At least, the street car patron 
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gets no more value to himself in a long ride to his home, for 
instance, than in a shorter one. It is a single service and one 
that he limits according to his own wish. The same may 
be said of the telephone service made up between ‘two sub- 
scribers in the city. 

It is a different matter if you call for many switches in 
place of a few. They cost more to the company in practically 
a direct ratio to the number, and they likewise represent cor- 
respondingly in value received to the subscriber. 

The subscriber who complains against a general measured 
service or prepayment basis, is the subscriber who desires to 
impose his switching expense upon the other fellow who uses 
his telephone relatively little. For instance, should the pro- 
prietor of a huckster-shop help pay the telephone bill of the 
busy merchandise broker or hotel who may call a hundred or 
more times per day? Should the self-centered old bachelor, 
who wishes a telephone in his apartment for occasional use, 
help pay the telephone bill of the ambitious family man, who 
possibly has a number of daughters in the social swim? Our 
flat rates do not distinguish between these sub-classes of 
users. 

A flat rate encourages a subscriber to become wasteful of 
telephone service, careless of the fact that the number of 
operators employed by the telephone company will have to be 
in proportion io the number of calls through the exchange. 
The size and capacity of the central office and trunk and 
incidental equipments will also have to be a function of the 
trafic. This latter capital outlay would be covered by the 
“stand-by” charge, since the plant must be constructed and 
held in readiness for the probable calls of all subscribers. 
These call regardless of the traffic “peak.” That is, a sub- 
scriber may make all his calls of a month upon any one day, 
or during one hour, if it suits his convenience. 

Where general switching is restricted, as by measured rate, 
free-using by non-subscribers cannot be imposed upon the 
operating company. It will also conduce to more satisfactory 
service to the company and to subscribers, generally, in that 
called lines would not be found busy so often. 

The public will readily appreciate that certain costs and 
incidental carrying charges are involved in supplying telephone 
connections; also that a profit upon this investment is just 
and proper. The public also knows that switching service costs 
according to the demands. Where metered or prepay switch- 
ing charges include the former expense, but where the charge 
for the latter expense is obscured in applying to it the broad 
law of averages, the subscriber is led to ignore these just 
charges upon the company. He will conclude that too large 
a charge is made for each switch he requests, so he quite 
naturally becomes antagonistic. The flat rate subscriber, get- 
ting the “long end,” says nothing. 


CHARGES FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS. 


As an example, few subscribers can appreciate why the 
charges for extension telephones are as they are—enough to 
pay their first cost in one to two years. They ignore the fact 
that convenience increases the probability of calls. As a mat- 
ter of fact the charge they believe is for “instrument rent 
and maintenance,” is largely a charge to cover the increased 
calls for switching service that the subscriber will probably 
make. Likewise, the subscriber cannot appreciate that he will 
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use a portable telephone, that he may have at his elbow, more 
than he will a wall set, due to convenience. 

Only a few operating companies make any distinction in 
charge between a portable telephone and a wall telephone. 
Those which do, explain that it is occasioned because of in- 
creased maintenance of cords. On the other hand, the meas- 
ured rate or prepayment subscriber pays the same extra flat 
price for extensions and other extra conveniences, such as 
spring jack connections, as the flat rate subscriber. Have the 
prepayment and measured rate subscribers a just cause for 
complaint, and are they treated consistently ? 

In the matter of extra listings in the directories, we charge 
the prepayment and measured rate subscriber the same as the 
flat rate subscribers. If some ambitious subscriber wants to 
“put one over” on his competitor, he pays perhaps $12 per 
year and gets the telephone company to discriminate in the 
size type used in printing his name. One audacious plebian 
is even taking up his plaint with the courts. He contends that 
it is without the province of the telephone company, as a pub- 
lic service institution, to be in the undignified business of sell- 
ing advertising space or of giving special prominence in list- 
ings, and encumbering directories so that it is often with diffi- 
culty the names we are seeking can be found. 

I have a premonition something terrible is going to happen! 
Rulings have even been made to the effect that it is no 
longer magnanimity on the part of the telephone company to 
supply a directory of subscribers—it’s obligatory! Still I am 
lifted from my dejection by hope and courage, when I reflect 
what supreme power and authority; what benign wisdom and 
providence; what infinite justice and compassion for all, is 
incarnate in our omnipotent public service bodies. So why 
brood over tomorrow’s troubles, today? However, we should 
not mistake any of today’s troubles for those of tomorrow. 

It will not be found an easy matter to arrive at an absolutely 
equitable rate basis in consideration of all parties concerned, 
but some solution will surely be forthcoming that will be bet- 
ter than the rate system we now have, in the interest of the 
operating company and at no unreasonable disadvantage to 
the telephone using public. 

It is now recognized that a rate basis, closely equivalent to 
the foregoing telephone rate basis, introducing a “stand-by” 
charge, is the only reasonable basis upon which to sell elec- 
tric current. Why would not such a basis be as consistent 
in telephone operations? 


LocaL ExCHANGE CABLE. 


The greatest inconsistency in connection with local ex- 
change construction doubtless lies in the choice of cable. 

How many thousands of dollars have been spent in the 
purchase of cable of higher grade than the conditions war- 
ranted? We have all seen, and perhaps met, the general 
manager who can “learnedly” discant upon lead sheathed, 
paper core telephone cable—that the best is none too good 
for his plant, “where service is the watchword”’—while 
dividends are never mentioned. Only cables of the lowest 
electrostatic capacity are good enough for him. Perhaps, 
too, he has about as much idea of “capacity” and its ef- 
fects and phenomena, as a coal mucker has about avia- 
tion. The engineer of the plant is a mere apprentice com- 
pared to himself, so he specifies and orders offhand, all 
cable himself. 

Now, the manufacturer is only too glad to furnish the 
highest grade cable at a correspondingly greater profit. The 
price of No. 19 gauge and No. 22 gauge cable decreases ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. per point of average regular electro- 
static capacity per mile increase between .08 mf. and .10 
mf., and about 2% per cent. per point increase between .10 
mf. and .12 mf., or there is a difference of about 15 per 
cent. in the price of .08 mf. and .12 mf. cable of these gauges. 
To be sure, low capacity cable will transmit more efficiently 
within its own length, but for general exchange purposes, 
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particularly in the smaller or medium sized exchanges, the 
difference is not appreciable. At any rate small cables which 
are used as laterals of usual length, can be of high capacity 
and of small gauge—smaller than No. 22 gauge—and still 
maintain better transmission than given further out from 
the exchange served by even higher grade cable. Also, we 
may take the same advantage of using relatively inefficient 
and cheaper cable in the zone immediate to the exchange, 
for there appears to be no good reason why close sub- 
scribers should be favored by stronger transmission than 
remote ones. There is a possible exception, if there is a 
large number of toll users to serve as in the office district 
of a city. 

Very long cables and trunk cable such as are met in large 
exchanges, many times warrant the increased expense in- 
cident to the use of high grade cables of large gauge. It 
must be remembered that a subscriber’s line is used rela- 
tively little as compared to trunking cables, therefore the 
“aggregate efficiency” of the latter may have a marked ef- 
fect upon the general transmission characteristics of the 
exchange, more especially if a large percentage of the calls 
is trunked. In a large exchange, having a number of branch 
offices, it may be found that, due to relatively short dis- 
tances being involved when the connections are made 
within one exchange, low grade cables of small gauge may 
be used. Only a part of the money saved may be applied 
toward providing unusually high efficiency trunk cables be- 
tween exchanges and quite as good general transmission re- 
sults attained. 

Before we indulge in the luxury of high grade cable— 
seeking a high standard of transmission—we should con- 
sider if the community requires this; and if we could not 
use the additional funds required to obtain the grade of 
transmission sought, to better advantage in extending the 
service or in applying it to the sinking fund. We should 
ask ourselves if, after all, we have been as watchful of all 
the other factors, some of which may be even more sig- 
nificant in impairing transmission than high capacity small 
gauge cable. 

A fact little appreciated is that the lower the capacity of 
the cable, the greater the maintenance and the depreciation 
on it, as well as the greater the weight upon supports, if 
aerial, and the more duct room required, if underground. 
The high capacity cable has a more compact core and a 
smaller diameter for the same number of pairs. The cable 
is thus more solid and able to withstand the bending and 
the pressure of hangers, if aerial, for the same reason that a 
tube filled with solid substance, will bend more easily and 
with less liability to kink than one not thus filled. In case 
of a puncture to the lead sheath, moisture will penetrate 
high capacity cores a less distance in a given time, than 


_were they of low capacity and thus not compact. The high 


capacity cable will be less liable to damage in stringing or 
drawing-in. The handling of low capacity cable raises its 
capacity materially—to a much greater degree than with 
high capacity cable—so much cable may not be near what 
factory tests showed, in actual use. Have you ever taken 
down or withdrawn from a duct, a low capacity cable? 
You accomplished it, of course, but how about the great care 
and time necessary, and the mechanical and electrical con- 
dition of the cable afterwards? 

A condition quite typical came to my notice. There are 
two branch offices of an exchange located about one and a 
half miles apart on opposite sides of a river, which is about 
1,100 feet in width. The trunk cables connecting the branch 
offices are 150 pairs, .08 mf. regular capacity, No. 19 B.&S.G. 
including the armored submarine cable, the latter having a 
double serving of armor wires applied spirally in opposite 
directions. This trunk cable may be assumed to be unit 
“standard” cable. 

No less than four river cables were junked within a 
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period of four years due to rupture, the water penetrating 
the loose core a considerable distance before it could be 
raised. Besides the cables were hopelessly damaged at 
other points, in grappling and raising to the surface. Had 
a .12 mf. capacity, No. 22 B.&S.G. cable been used for the 
river section in place of the one used, it would have meant 
a less weight to raise in the event of trouble, resulting in less 
strain that might cause injuries to the other parts of the 
cable; firmer core and sheath, making for less liability of 
rupture; and in case of rupture, the compactness of the 
core would have prevented moisture penetrating fast. The 
first cost of the No. 22 gauge, .12 mf. capacity cable, f. o. b. 
factory, is about two-fifths the cost of the 19 gauge, .08 
mf. capacity cable. Even using .12 mf. capacity, No. 19 
gauge cable would effect a saving in first cost of one-third 
over the .08 mf. capacity cable of the same gauge. 

The saving in first cost is not directly as the relative 
prices of the unarmored cable, since the cost of sheathing and 
armoring, due to size, increases with a much greater ratio than 
the price of the cable with reference to capacity. The larger, 
heavier cable costs more in freight transportation and in 
the expense of handling and laying as well as the cost of 
final raising. The rules, in many cases, are that abandoned 
cables must be promptly removed. The gain in mechanical 
and pecuniary advantage of using small gauge, high capacity 
cable—at least the latter—is offset to a degree by the im- 
pairment to transmission due to its use. 

Using No. 19 gauge, .12 mf. capacity cable for the river 
section of the case cited, in Tfieu of .08 mf. capacity of the 
same gauge, would mean to add the equivalent of 209 feet of 
.08 mf, capacity cable to the trunk cable; and using No. 22 
gauge, .12 mf. capacity cable in the river section in lieu 
of No. 19 gauge, .08 mf. capacity cable would mean to add 
the equivalent of 748 feet of .08 mf. capacity cable to the 
trunk cable. In this instance the increase in equivalent 
length would scarcely affect transmission. In any event 
the saving in cost effected would be sufficient to offset the 
loss by using larger gauge, more efficient cable in the land 
sections. The depreciation of submarine cables as stated 
before, is conceded to be ‘far ‘higher than underground 
cables, so such transfer of investment will accrue to the 
future value of the plant. The manufacturer will discourage 
the purchaser from armoring cable of smaller than 19 
B.&S.G. He will not, however, refuse the order. 

In choosing between aerial cables and underground cables, 
we frequently stop figuring when we have matched the ex- 
pense of pole line and labor in placing cable, against the 
expense of ducts and labor in placing cable. Perhaps, we 
may also take into proper account relative depreciation and 
the fact the poles may have to be moved before decay ne- 
cessitates it, because of city ordinances or street or side- 
walk changes. We may also take into proper account the 
greater current maintenance of the aerial cables. However, 
it is not often taken into account that the average relative 
transmission efficiency of the same cable with the same 
nominal properties will differ under the two conditions of 
service. 

The resistance of cable wires will increase approximately 
.25 per cent. per degree Fahrenheit rise in temperature; also 
the electrostatic capacity will increase approximately .25 per 
cent. per degree rise in temperature. The rated capacity is 
usually taken at 60 deg. Fahr. However, few specifications 
of buyers stipulate. 

Aerial cables are subject to constant changes of tempera- 
ture—from below zero to 110 or more degrees in the sun. 
Underground cables seldom rise above 60 to 70 degrees. 
Under all but abnormal conditions their temperature is 
lower than outside temperatures. 

Taking for an example, a mile of “standard” cable having 
a resistance of 88 ohms, a mutual capacity of .054 mf. (about 
.08 mf. regular capacity) and an insulation resistance of 500 
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megohms per mile of cable, we will assume that the cable 
has these properties at 60 deg. Fahr. If the temperature 
raises to 110 degrees, the resistance will have increased to 
approximately 99.8 ohms, a rise of 13.4 per cent.; the mutual 
capacity will have increased to approximately .062 mf., a rise 
of 14.8 per cent.; and the insulation resistance will have de- 
creased to approximately 25,773 megohms per mile, a de- 
crease of 94.5 per cent. 

We frequently make unfair comparisons between cost of 
aerial and underground cable layouts. We consider an 
underground duct system having an ultimate capacity far 
beyond the capacity of a pole lead. Again, we usually fig- 
ure upon building underground ducts to stand many years, 
while we only expect the aerial lead to endure 10 to 15 
years. If we figure upon a cheap form of underground duct 
or trench, thus making the comparison more fair, we will 
usually find little more cost attached to installing a satis- 
factory underground layout than constructing an aerial cable 
lead. A very practical solution to many such problems was 
given in issues of TELEPHONY of May 17 and July 12, 1913, 
by C. M. Grauel. 


MANHOLES AND HANDHOLES. 


I don’t want to start any trouble in the camp of the cable 
splicers’ union, nor do I want to unduly incite the walking 
delegate of the men bearing the cards of this worthy calling, 
but I quietly suggest that the chief engineer of each telephone 
company be sentenced by a competent kangaroo court to spend 
24 hours in a manhole and 12 hours in a handhole. After that 
it would be entirely superfluous and ungraceful to make even 
a suggestion to the engineers to have specifications redrawn 
providing larger dimensions and more convenient arrangements 
in manholes. 


[AutTHor’s Note: In the third installment of this series, 
which appeared in TELEPHONY of September 26, comparative 
costs of different submarine cables were referred to. To be 
more specific, the details of the cables mentioned are: 

Cable costing $1.45 per foot f. o. b. factory is 10 pair, hav- 
ing No. 10 B. & S. gage copper conductors, silk wrapped and 
double paper wrapped. The insulation is 500 megohms per 
mile; and twist is 3% inches. It has 0.10 mf. average mutual 
capacity after armoring (about 0.13 mf. average regular capac- 
ity): The lead sheathing is 5/32 inch and there is a jute 
serving over the lead with No. 6 B.W.G. galvanized iron armor 
wires. 

Cable costing $0.83 per foot f. o. b. factory is 10 pair having 
No. 10 B. & S. gage copper conductors, double paper wrapped. 
The insulation is 500 megohms per mile; and twist-is 3% 
inches. It has 0.10 mf. average regular capacity before armor- 
ing. This lead sheathing is 9/64 inch and there is a jute serv- 
ing over the lead with No. 6. B.W.G. galvanized iron armor 
wires. 

Cable costing $0.30 per foot f. o. b. factory is 10 pair having 
No. 16 B. & S. gage copper conductors, double paper wrapped. 
The insulation is 500 megohms per mile; and twist is 3% 
inches. It has 0.10 mf. average regular capacity before armor- 
ing. The lead sheathing is % inch with a jute serving over 
the lead with.No. 8 B.W.G. galvanized iron armor wires.] 

(To be Continued.) 





Missouri Convention Will Discuss Accounting. 

J. M. McShane, chief accountant of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, will be present at the annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Telephone Association at Kan- 
sas City on December 9 and 10, and will explain 
the method of accounts which Missouri companies 
will be required to keep, beginning January 1, 1915. Other 


important matters will also be discussed. The entire parlor 
floor of the Coates House has been reserved for the conven- 
tion and exhibits, and a large attendance is expected. 












Grading Operators. 


Much stress may be laid on the importance of having 
competent chief operators and supervisors, yet it is ex- 
tremely hard to secure those with the required qualifica- 
tionc. A perfect chief operator could, with the assistance 
of a staff of perfect supervisors, detect the weak points in 
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Forms Used for Grading Operators. 


the service by mental deductions from memory of details 
and incidents occurring during a given period. 

She, or the supervisors, could remember just what special 
qualifications or faults any certain operator may possess, 
and under what conditions they were most apparent. With- 
out the use of records, she could supply the traffic chief or 
manager with any detail concerning the service he could 
wish. But chief operators and supervisors, being human, 
are not perfect. Yet a successful chief operator or super- 
visor has to be able to point out the weak places and the 
cause thereof, and as memory is a very frail thing to de- 
pend upon when it comes to details during the busy hours, 
it is necessary to keep records. 

When one thinks of keeping a record of each operator’s 
individual traits and faults, it may appear that the work 
necessary would over-balance the good derived, but the fol- 
lowing scheme has been used to an advantage in several 
exchanges under the writer’s supervision. We have found 
that it stimulates interest among the forces and helps to 
avoid waste of time in classwork, by going over points that 
some operators in the class are already proficient in. 

In Fig. A is shown a copy of the regular weekly grade 
sheets used. At the left are the names of all “A” oper- 
ators. Across the top are the points on which the operators 
are graded. This form is kept within easy reach of the 
supervisor while she is at her post. In her regular work 
of supervising, she frequently catches errors, such as cut- 
offs, wrong numbers, failure to observe jack marking, and 
other irregularities. After she has cautioned the operator, 
she marks the error against that particular girl. If an ob- 
serving girl catches an error and immediately calls the su- 
pervisor’s attention to it and the supervisor is able to place 
the blame, it is marked against the one at fault. 

In connection with this, a regular weekly examination is 
held. Five questions pertaining to the work are posted 


on the bulletin board the beginning of each week. The 
answers are found in the rule book as indicated by reference 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


at the end of each question. Each operator is obliged to 
look up these answers during the following week. The fol- 
lowing Monday morning, each operator is called to a desk 
and asked these questions. Her grade is determined by 
her apparent understanding of the answers. She is allowed 
to answer in her own words. 

Each question is given a value of 20 points. The examiner 
uses her judgment as to whether the questions are answered 
satisfactorily or not, and credits accordingly on a form 
supplied for the purpose (Fig. B). Each girl’s name is put 
on this form at the left. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 corespond 
to the five questions on the sheets posted in the bulletin 
board. All questions answered are checked thus “V” under 
corresponding number. If, in the examiner’s judgment, a 
question is about half answered, 10 points are deducted; 
if less satisfactory, 25 points, etc. 

Total amounts on this form sheet (Fig. B) are placed on 
the grade sheet (Fig. 4A) under the heading of “Lesson.” 
The following values are given to points‘listed on this form 
(Fig. A). 


Failure to observe jack marking......... 20 points 
Ringing wrong numbers ............... 250 points 
OO RN erro fF 
TABOTODES TEDEMHOR 6 oon 6:6 55555 Seed gisidecs 15 points 
Improper PRTASEOIOSY 2206. cccice cece 15 points 
CAFCIGGG GUBOCIVINIOR 5 oo co 5 oe onde ccsiecds 15 points 
THGGOCEGEOUMNEER c5c5.e eco he decasewese’ 100 points 
Goimg Over BUSY ...46.6.....6.sccacss00- BOO Domes 
Speed 


Lesson 


Toll operators are graded in the same manner, using the 
following values: 


Prem 0 CURAE CCIE ooo sn Rivers seca dusions 100 
Failure to leave call orders, or relay............ 50 
Failure to report properly on calls............. 50 


Improper routing 
Discourteousness 
Improper phraseology 
WEsaGRECeR TR BOCOPMIR ao ok 5 oes os. 5 ce die wena geal 


Lesson \ 
Speed 


The total opposite each name is subtracted from 2,500. 
The result is divided by 2,500. This result is the grade. 
As an example, one girl has one “cut-off” and one “wrong 
number,” which amounts to 550. This, subtracted from 
2,500 leaves 1,950. This, divided by 2,500 gives a grading of 
70 4/5. 

Every six weeks a record is posted on the bulletin board 
showing each operator’s grade for last six weeks. The three 
showing the best grades for six weeks, are given some time 
off as the local and service conditions permit. In some 
offices, one day can be allowed, in others one-half day only. 
Every three months these grades are considered for raise 
in salary or better hours. 

Supervisors are judged by the errors recorded. If an ob- 
servation record shows abnormal conditions, the supervisor’s 
record should show some indication of where the fault is. 
Supervisors are obliged to call each operator’s attention to 
an error before she marks it on the grade sheet, thereby 
eliminating the chances for some supervisors to record 
errors unjustly in order to appear diligent. We find that, 
as a rule, the grade sheets show irregularities correspond- 
ing to the observation record. 

These grade and lesson sheets are referred to when con- 
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sidering points for class work. Only those whose records 
show a weakness on certain points are taken into class to- 
gether. 


Beatrice, Neb. R. O. Parks. 





Lines from a Minnesota Lineman. 
3y Well Clay. 
Jimmy broke a window, 
Playing with his ball; 
Susy broke a jardiniere, 
Romping in the hall; 
Johnny broke a tea cup, 
Climbing on a shelf; 
Baby broke the sugar bowl, 
Trying to help himself; 
Bridget broke some china, 
On the kitchen floor; 
Mother broke a “ten spot” 
To settle up her score 
Down at the “Bridge Club” 
All on a summer day; 
Which nearly broke poor father, 
Who had the bills to pay. 


Doesn't it beat the band the way we break things all along 
the line from New Year’s resolutions to mother-in-law’s heart ? 
It dates way back in the beginning of things, I am sure, because 
we read in the good book that Cain slew Abel—smashed him 
over the head with a club—not so much that he had it in for 
him but he wanted to smash something and Abel was handy 
and irritating. If it had been nowadays, he would have taken 
his gun, gone out along the ‘line and shot off a few insula- 
tors. 

We have been replacing glass for several days now, thanks 
to the boys with the rifle and the smaller ones with the rocks. 
I find more glass missing in the vicinity of the “Little Red 
School House” than anywhere else, which leads me to believe 
that the boys are not neglecting their “throwing arm” in their 
eager search for knowledge. 

I have come to the conclusion that a lot of good may be 
accomplished along preventative lines by writing the teacher 
a letter, explaining in some detail the use of the insulator aside 
from target purposes and telling of the deterioration of the 
neighborhood telephone service resulting from their absence; 
how their own people, many times, are the ones who have to 
pay for the broken insulators by having to put up with poor 
service in consequence; also how the loose wires often become 
tangled in the wind on blustering nights and that no amount 
of “ringing” will then get an answer from “central” when a 
doctor is urgently needed. 

The chart scheme of showing the harmless birds and ani- 
mals, which we see in all country schoolrooms in this section, 
has resulted in their almost complete protection and the sav- 
ing of untold wealth to farmers, who even themselves did not 
know how much they owed to their feathered friends until 
their children came home from school and told them. There- 
after the old shotgun got more rest. 

Why not a chart scheme for the telephone lines? Maybe 
the teacher would be glad of a chart instead of having to ex- 
plain from a letter. Most teachers are willing to help and take 
kindly to suggestions. I seem to remember, though, one who 
did not adopt my suggestion that she quit teaching and go 
into the telephone business without the formality of being on 
the payroll, until what seemed to me a good long while. But 
in the end I got the “school ma’am,” and she now gets my 
monthly check—that is, soon after I do. 

Today, we have alternated between replacing glass and trim- 
ming willows, which many farmers up here on the prairies, 
plant along in front of their farms for wind breaks. That 


is also a mean job, as a willow is hard to climb and is full 
of dead branches which are terrors to scratch the bare hands. 
Then they grow again so amazingly fast that it becomes an 
annual job which grows in difficulty, as when one saws off a 
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branch one year, a dozen new shoots spring out. hydra-like 
for the next season. 

A long pole with a hook on the end is useful for the small 
shoots high up. They can be easily snapped off by hooking 
the hook a little way out and giving the branch a sharp pull. 

In the matter of gloves for this work, I believe the cheap 
canvas ones, such as can be purchased in any store for ten 
cents, are the best for the purpose. The patron will find them 
useful, also, after you have forgotten to take them off the top 
of the sewing machine after fixing the telephone. 

“If y’ can’t fix my box so’s’t will work y’ c’n take it out. 
What’s t’ matter with it anyhow?” 

Did you ever hear “them very words”? How did you handle 
the situation? Did you say: “All right, we will take it out 
if you ain’t satisfied, and it will ke a long day before you get 
it back again.” Or did you explain, in simple language, that, 
owing to the multitude of infinitesimal irregularities which 
could co-operate to nulify the energies of any electrical ap- 
paratus by de-energizing its component parts and to dissimulate 
its impulses without any adequate outward symptoms to aid 
in making a diagnosis, you would have to suspend judgment 
until making a close examination? Then while you were doing 
this, did you ask the lady if she made the quilt herself, which 
took the first premium in the women’s department at the 
county fair or whether it was done at a “bee”? 

Of course you knew it was not at a “bee,” but that will give 
her time to start a little line of talk which will not have to 
do, even remotely, with the telephone business. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath and a timely interrogation 
often shunts a roast. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Association. 


The convention of the Eastern Pennsylvania Independ- 
ent Telephone Association convened at Reading, Pa., on 
November 6. Upon the arrival of the visitors at the Amer- 
ican House, the headquarters of the convention, souvenir 
program handkerchiefs were distributed. The first event 
scheduled was an inspection on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 5, of the Consolidated Telephone Company’s ex- 
change, which has been thoroughly overhauled, and in 
which a new long distance switchboard has been installed. 
The guests were then taken to the Mineral Spring Hotel, 
where a banquet was served and a musical and theatrical 
program enjoyed. 

The convention was called to order on Friday by Presi- 
dent H. M. Tracy, of Philadelphia. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by William B. Given, of Columbia, 
president of the Consolidated Telephone Co., of Reading. 
Among the addresses delivered were an address on “Inde- 
pendent Telephony,” by J. G. Imsen, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; a paper on “The Contract Department,” by I. D. 
Gindhart, Jr., of Philadelphia, president of the Keystone 
Telephone Co.; an address on “The Importance of Stand- 
ard Operating Methods,” by W. S. Vivian of Chicago, 
secretary of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, and a report on “The Standardization of Toll 
Lines,” by H. E. Bradley, of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
Eastern Traffic Association. 

The Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation now has a membership of 150, representing 30 tele- 
phone companies and 11 manufacturers. The officers of the 
association are: President, H. M. Tracy, Philadelphia; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Esther Young, Lebanon; second vice- 
president, Harry R. Miller, Myerstown; secretary-treasurer, 
O. K. Kines, Harrisburg. The executive committee includes 
H. M. Tracy, Philadelphia, chairman; Edward B. Prisk, 
Hazleton; J. F. Stockwell, Philadelphia; Cameron F. Baer, 
Harrisburg, and Charles A. Carl, Harrisburg. 

















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Illinois Mutual Case to the Courts. 

An appeal has been filed in the circuit court of Sangamon 
County, Illinois, from the decision of the Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission in the case of the Macon County Telephone 
Co. against the Bethany Mutual Telephone Co., in which the 
commission held the Bethany Mutual company to be under 
the provisions of the utilities act and ordered it to cease doing 
business until it had obtained a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity from the commission. 

The mutual company is incorporated under the state laws 
and purports to be organized merely to furnish telephone 
service to its stockholders. The commission held, however, 
that inasmuch as the service is open to all alike, the one 
condition being that they become, stockholders, and inasmuch 
as the company proposes to use the streets and alleys, it is a 
public utility. 

It will be contended in the courts that the law does not con- 
template interference with the mutual companies. 





Geneva, IIl., Council Revokes Interstate Franchise. 

Franchise rights of the Interstate Independent Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Aurora, Ill, to do business’in Geneva, IIL, 
have been repealed by the city council of the latter city with 
the result that hereafter the company will have to do business 
under direct sanction of the city authorities. Failure to file 
a bond, poor service, and bad condition of wires were alleged 
as reasons for repealing the franchise. However, city officials 
explain that the action was taken not to drive the company 
out, but as a means of hurrying improvements. Vice-Presi- 
dent Barber, of Aurora, Ill., stated that the Geneva exchange 
would be immediately improved. 





Maine Public Utilities Commissioners Appointed. 

Governor Haines of Maine has appointed the following 
members of the new Public Utilities Commission of that 
state, subject to confirmation by the council: Benjamin F. 
Cleaves, Biddeford; William B. Skelton, Lewiston, and Sam- 
uel W. Gould, Skowhegan. Mr. Cleaves is named as chair- 
man, to serve seven years. He is judge of the Biddeford 
municipal court. Mr. Skelton, a former state bank examiner, 
is appointed for a term of five years, and Mr. Gould, a 
Democratic ex-congressman, for a three-year term. 


Merger Authorized at Marlin, Texas. 

The city council of Marlin, Texas, has passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing the merger of the two competing tele- 
phone plants in that city, one of which is operated by the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., and the other 
by the Texas Telephone Co. 

An ordinance was also passed amending the franchise 
under which the Texas Telephone Co. now operates, al- 
lowing that company an increase in its business rate of 
from $3 to $3.50 per month if it absorbs the plant of the 
Southwestern company at Marlin, and effective when the 
consolidation is made. The residence rate remains at $2 
per month. 

The ordinance authorizing the merger said, in part: 
“The two telephone exchanges now operated in this city 
form an unnecessary duplication of a public service which 
has come to be a necessity, resulting to the citizens of 
this city of either an extra expense and therefore a useless 
tax or burden upon the people, or in a lack of public facil- 
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ities caused by the inability of the patrons of one system 
to hold telephonic conversation with the patrons of the 
other system, and it is the belief of this city council that 
all the services and functions performed now by the two 
systems can be as well or better performed by one sys- 
tem alone, at less expense to the people, with less bother 
and annoyance to patrons, and with a higher degree of 
efficiency and usefulness to the citizens of this city as a 
whole.” 

The Southwestern company now operates about 350 tel- 
ephones in Marlin, and the Texas Telephone Co. about 
420. Duplications are about 160. Marlin is a town of about 
6,000 people, 30 miles south of Waco, Texas. The Inde- 
pendent exchange there was built in 1912 by J. B. Earle, 
of Waco, under a local corporation known as the Falls 
County Telephone Co., a large part of the stock being 
held in Marlin. On October 1, of this year, the plant was 
taken in as a part of the Texas Telephone Co., which has 
headquarters in Waco. 

The Texas Telephone Co. was given six months in which 
to complete the merger in Marlin. President Earle of the 
company stated to the city council that he thought the 
deal could be completed in that time. 

Michigan Telephone Consolidation Negotiations. 

J. M. Welch, commercial superintendent of the Michigan 
State Telephone Co., has written a letter to the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, of St. Louis, Mich., in which he 
reviews the question of a proposed consolidation in Gratiot. 
and Isabella counties. The communication says in part: 





In several sections of Gratiot and Isabella counties, there 
has been for a long time, a demand for single telephone sys- 
tem. About two years ago this demand crystallized into the 
formation of a committee from St. Louis, Ithaca, Alma and 
Breckenridge, for the purpose of meeting with the railroad 
commission and representatives of this company and with the 
Union Telephone Co. to the end that some deal might 
be arranged for affecting a consolidation of the telephone 
properties in Gratiot county. 

This committee and representatives of our company and of 
the Union company met with the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion, at Lansing, and it was agreed between the Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Michigan State Telephone Co. that a deal 
would be consummated just as quickly as possible. Since that 
time there has been considerable discussion between this com- 
pany and the Union company with reference to the deal and 
the matter has been discussed in general terms but no final or 
definite arrangement was ever made. Up to a couple of weeks 
ago, we had considered that just as soon as the terms could 
be agreed upon, the consolidation would be affected. 

It now appears that the Union Telephone Co. is not desirous 
of going further with the matter, as evidenced by their op- 
position to a similar plan in Branch and St. Joseph counties 
of this state. We have come to an agreement with the South- 
ern Michigan Telephone Co., operating in the above named 
counties; and the Michigan Railroad Commission has approved 
of the deal; but the Union Telephone Co. and other Inde- 
pendent companies in the state, through the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Traffic Associations, are opposing this 
deal. Under the circumstances, we must assume that they are 
not willing to further consider a similar proposition for 
Gratiot and Isabella counties. 


Mr. Welch then states that his company is willing to pro- 
ceed with another proposal to sell the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co.’s exchanges to a company of business men organ- 
ized to operate the entire county of Gratiot or to sell to sepa- 
rate companies in each town in Gratiot county its exchanges, 
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and its toll line property for toll line service between points 
in Gratiot county, at a valuation to be arrived at in an ap- 
praisal by competent engineers, the Bell company to retain 
the toll for handling business from these points to points out- 
side of the territory, and vice versa, and to pay commissions 
to the local companies on such toll business as they originate, 
destined to outside points. 





Putting Mutual Companies on a Paying Basis in Michigan. 

Independent telephone companies have at last come to the 
realization that a $3 yearly rate is not sufficient to maintain a 
company and more than that, a $9 rate is insufficient, says 
Perry in the Detroit (Mich.) News. 

Nearly two years ago Lawton T. Hemans, of the state 
railroad commission told the legislature that he had been 
making an exhaustive study of the telephone situation and 
gathered facts and figures which warranted him in saying that 
there was to come a change in the telephone situation in the 
state. He said that there was too much competition among 
companies; that the time was to come, and not far in the 
future, when consolidations would have to be made. That 
that time is here, is said to be evidenced by the number of 
companies who are seeking to consolidate their lines with 
others, thus doing away with unnecessary competition. Many 
mergers have already been authorized by the railroad com- 
mission and a large number are now in course of completion. 

An example of the real situation in the telephone business 
of the state is furnished by a hearing held recently before 
the railroad commission relating to a telephone company 
which was organized several years ago. Rural patrons were 
charged $3 per year and this was in time raised to $7 and 
then to $9. Dividends were not forthcoming and in order to 
maintain the company and pay up for obligations already in- 
curred, an assessment of $35 on each stockholder was made. 
Sixty-nine of these paid up; 129 refused to pay. Time went 
on and the affairs of the company kept getting worse until 
the railroad commission was appealed to. “Raise your rates,” 
was the information received. This, however, was not thought 
best and finally another assessment of $52 was levied against 
the stockholders. 

The company was then in debt about $10,000 and finally a 
consolidation with another line was thought advisable. The 
company that had been operating under low rates, purchased 
the stock of the rival company and now asks the authorization 
of the commission to consolidate. However, unless a raise of 
rates is made the commission will refuse the consolidation, 
knowing that in time the company will be worse off than it 
is at present. 

Another example is that of a company which appeared be- 
fore the commission and asked that body to fix a schedule of 
rates that would put the company on a sound financial basis. 
This will be done. 

The prediction of Chairman Hemans, it is declared, has 
proven true and there is not a week passes but that some 
company asks for information or action that will help to place 
the company on a paying basis. 





Physical Connection Rates at Janesville, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has fixed the rates 
to be charged for physical connection between the Rock 
County Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
at Janesville, Wis. The charge for one subscriber using 
the lines of another system through physical connection is 
to be 5 cents per call; for toll service over 50 miles, 10 
cents, and for toll service over 100 miles, 15 cents. 





Wisconsin Bell to Fight La Crosse Suit. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. recently filed notice in the 
circuit court of Dane County, Wis., withdrawing its applica- 
tion to dismiss the suit in the physical connection toll cases 
brought by Frank Winter on behalf of the La Crosse Tele- 
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phone Co. and filed a new motion asking the court to pro- 
ceed to judgment. This indicates that the company will now 
fight the case. 

In August the Wisconsin Railroad Commission issued an 
order for physical connection between the lines of the Wis- 
consin and La Crosse companies at La Crosse. The Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. agreed to comply with the order and re- 
quested that the suit against them, brought by Attorney Win- 
ter in the Dane county circuit court, be dropped. Mr. Winter, 
to secure a ruling on the constitutionality of the law, refused 
to drop the suit. The withdrawal of the petition for dismis- 
sal indicates that the company will test the constitutionality 
of the law and will take the case to the highest courts. In 
the meantime La Crosse patrons of either telephone system 
enjoy the use of the toll lines of the other. 





Cumberland Company in Indiana. 

All of the property of the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in Indiana, is to be handled by a new cor- 
poration in compliance with the public utilities law. Details 
of the new incorporation are being prepared by J. W. Brady, 
attorney for the company. It is to be strictly an Indiana 
company. E. D. Wemyss, at present in charge of the Indiana 
affairs, will be manager of the new company, while Manager 
Hopkins of the Evansville office, and Attorney Brady and 
Manager Wemyss will be directors. The property to be 
taken over by the new company is all located in Southern 
Indiana. Final plans will not be perfected for several weeks. 





Night Rates Withdrawn at Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Finding that reduced night toll rates did help to provide 
even distribution of telephone traffic but that they built up 
a peak of calls postponed until 6 p. m., the night rates have 
been withdrawn by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., at Fort Smith, Ark. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. ; 

October 10: Order dismissing, on request of complainant, 
the case of the Reedley Telephone Co., of Reedley, Cal., vs. 
L. O. Clough, Jr., J. E. Anderson, C. E. Schroeder, Anton 
Hanson, and J. W. Gallee. : 

November 23: Hearing to be held at San Francisco at 
which time all telephone companies of the state are request- 
ed to appear, if they so desire, and show cause why the 
deposit clause should not be eliminated from contracts for 
telephone service. 





DistrIcT OF COLUMBIA. 

October 30: Decision upholding a charge by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for removals. The 
charge is $3 for outside and $1 for inside removals. The 
commission, however, reserves’ its opinion as to whether 
the amounts charged are just and reasonable. This matter 
will be decided later. “The matter of the amount charged,” 
the commission states, “bears a close relation to the ques- 
tion of rates charged for service, and will be handled by 
the commission in connection with such rate cases as may 
come before it for determination.” 

ILLINOIS. 

November 5: El Paso Telephone Co., of El Paso, III., 
given authority to change rates to $24 per year for individ- 
ual line service, and to classify office telephones as busi- 
ness telephones, but its petition to change switching charges 
for rural service from $3 to $4 was denied. The new rates 
were made effective November 1, 1914. 

INDIANA. 

October 31: Formal approval of the sale by the Central 
Union Telephone Co. of its exchanges at Avilla and Albion 
to the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Avilla, Ind. 

KANSAS. 

September: Order granting the application of the Viola 
Mutual Telephone Co. to sell to L. J. Miller its exchange 
at Viola, Kan. 

September and October: Cases that have been dismissed: 
Northeast Kansas Telephone Co. vs. Powhattan Mutual 
Telephone Co., on application of complainant; Enterprise 
Telephone Co. vs. Stuttgart Farmers’ Telephone Co., com- 
plainant having disposed of its property; application of the 
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Blue Rapid Telephone Co. for permission to establish toll 
rates, for want of prosecution; application of the Morgan- 
ville Telephone Co. for permission to establish certain 
switching rates, application having been withdrawn; R. D. 
Blaine vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co.; The Cold- 
water Telephone Co. vs. The Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co., matters at issue having been adjudicated; application 
of Marysville Telephone Co., of Marysville, Kan., to change 
its rates on line service, on consent of complainant; ap- 
plication of Lane Telephone Co., of Lane, Kan., to adjust 
certain rates; H. M. Washburn vs. The Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co.; application of the Ellis Telephone Co., of 
Ellis, Kan., asking adjustment of switching fees; application 
of Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to discontinue the night rate for long distance messages, 
on consideration of the evidence; Kansas Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., for want 
ot prosecution; application of the Fredonia Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates, on request of applicant; 
Powhattan Telephone Co. vs. the Fairview Telephone Co., 
on request of complainant; application of C. M. Brack and 
J. J. Rothe, partners, for permission to transact the busi- 
ness of a public utility, on commission’s ruling; Tillie Hoff- 
man vs. C. M. Brack and Jacob Rothe, upon the commis- 
sion’s order; Melvern Commercial Club vs. The Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co., the causes of complaint having 
been removed; J. R. Long vs. The Kimball Telephone Co., 
on request of complainant; Missouri Pacific Railway Co. vs. 
The Clyde Telephone Co. and William Murdock, relative 
to stringing wires across the track, the necessary changes 
having been made in the overhead crossing wires; Farmers 
& Merchants Transportation Co. vs. The Arkansas Valley 
Telephone Co., the matters at issue having been adjusted. 
October 15: Decision granting the application of the 
Meriden Telephone Co., of Meriden, Kan., for permission 
to file certain rates and rules for improved service since 
the consolidation of two exchanges at Meriden. The com- 
pany is allowed an individual line business rate of $1.50; 
individual line residence rate, $1; rural party line rate, $1; 
rural switching lines, 50 cents per month; extension sets, 
50 cents per month; desk sets, 25 cents per month extra. 


Missouri. 

November: At Jefferson City, Mo., the report of the com- 
mission’s engineers in the Sedalia wire case was filed, and 
explained to the commission. Testimony was also given by 
engineers on the part of the wire companies involved. A 
ruling will be made by the commission at a later date. 

November 5: Permission granted to Robert Whitlock and 
others to sell to R. R. Howard the telephone exchange at 
Bourbon, Mo. 

November 5: Permission given to George H. Fellers to 
sell to W. J. McClay the telephone exchange at Bras- 
hear, Mo. 

New York. 

November 11: Hearing at Albany by Commissioner Deck- 
er on the complaints of Nathan D. Griffin, of Gloverville, 
and Daniel Edwards and others, of Johnstown, against the 
Glen Telephone Co. as to toll rates and the charge for ex- 
tension telephones. Also the complaint of the city of 
Johnstown against the same company. 

OHIO. 

October 28: Joint application by the Brownsville Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co., of Brownsville, Ohio, and the Newark 
Telephone Co., of Newark, Ohio, asking approval of the 
lease of the former company by the latter for 99 years. 
Che Brownsville property has been appraised at $5,784. 
When this plant is added to the system the Newark com- 
pany will be operating six exchanges, located in Newark, 
Granville, Hanover, St. Louisville, Somerset-Glenford, and 
Brownsville. 

November 6: Order authorizing the Central District 
Telephone Co. to sell and transfer to the Jefferson & War- 
ren Telephone Co. a pole line extending from Kinsman, 
Trumbull county, approximately four miles, on the boundary 
line between Trumbull and Ashtabula counties. 

November 6: Order authorizing the Bryan Telephone Co., 
of Bryan, Ohio, to purchase from Omar Spangler and 
Faye Spangler their holdings in the capital stock of the 
Edon Home Telephone Co., of Edon, Ohio, consisting of 
215 shares of the par value of $10 per share, and to pay 
therefor the agreed sum of $2,637.50. 


OKLAHOMA. 


November Term: Cross examination of the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on its application for permission to 
to raise its rates in Oklahoma City. 
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Hearing on proposed order to all tele- 
phone companies covering method of preparing operating 
expense accounts. 
November Term: 
Duncan, Okla., against Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 


November 10: 


Hearing of complaint of citizens of 
Co. asking adjustment of telephone rates in the city of 
Duncan. 

November Term: Farmers’ and Citizens’ Commercial 
Club, Commerca, vs. Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
asking adjustment of rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

October: Hearing at Philadelphia on the application of 
the Blue Mountain Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to extend its lines to the principal towns in the 
region in which the State Belt Telephone Co. operates, in- 
cluding the boroughs of Wind Gap, Pen Argyle, Roseto 
and East Bangor. 

November: Approved of a contract between the city 
of Newcastle, Pa., and the Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania, permitting the company to place its wires and lines 
in the municipal conduits. The hearing on the question was 
attended by representatives of both the city and telephone 
company, all of whom seemed satisfied with the contract, 
which is drawn for a period of 10 years. 

November: Approval of an application of the Central 
District Telephone Co. for the transfer of a lease for real 
estate in Franklin, Pa., and Du Bois, Pa., to the Western 
Union; of an application of the same company for the sale 
of circuit wire to the South Penn Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and of an application for the purchase of pole line in 
Butler county, now owned by the National Transit Co. 

November 4: Hearing held on complaint of the Denver 
and Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Ephrata, Pa., 
that the Ephrata & Lebanon Traction Co. is about to run a 
high voltage circuit along its line in sufficient proximity 
to endanger the telephone system by induction. 

November 18: Hearing to be held at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
application for the approval of a contract between the city 
of Pittsburgh and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., of the 
same city, for right to lay conduits in Pittsburgh. 


SoutH DAKoTa. 


November 30: Postponed hearing in the case of the city 
of Milbank, S. D. and the Milbank Commercial Club vs. 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

December 2: Hearing to be held at Britton, Marshall 
county, to consider a proposed schedule of rates filed by 
The Social Telephone Co. to apply to its exchanges at Brit- 
ton, Newark, Kidder, Claremont, and Hecla. The com- 
pany is required to prepare and file an itemized inventory 
of all the material used in the construction of its entire 
telephone plant, with plats showing the location of the 
poles and equipment in each of the towns in which ex- 
changes are operated, as well as a plat showing the rural 
lines operated by the company. The company is also re- 
quired to file a statement of its receipts and expenditures 
for the year ending November 1, 1914. 


WASHINGTON. 


October 27: Hearing on the complaint of E. Weimann, 
who is seeking to have the Richmond Beach Telephone Co. 
return to a flat rate basis for telephone service for beach 
subscribers, was resumed, with E. A. Boyles, telephone ex- 
pert for the commission, as the principal witness. Boyles 
testified as to the physical valuation he has placed on the 
telephone company’s property. 


WISCONSIN. 


_ November 16: Hearing to be held at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
in case U.—708, the Rosendale Telephone Co. vs. the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. 

October: Glidden Telephone Co., of Glidden, Wis., 
authorized to increase rates in order to provide for the 
added cost of night service installed at the request of its 
subscribers. 

October: Wheeler Telephone Co. authorized to issue 
$5,000 of stock, $3,380 of which is to be used in building 
extensions to the company’s present property, and the bal- 
ance of $1,620 is to be exchanged for 37.5 shares of the 
stock of the Knapp Telephone Co., of Knapp, Wis. 

November: Order fixing the rates to be charged for 
physical connection between the Rock County Telephone 
Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Janesville. The 
charge for one subscriber using the lines of another system 
through physical connection is fixed at 5 cents per call; for 
toll service over 50 miles, 10 cents, and for toll service over 
100 miles, 15 cents. 
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ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF THE TELEPHONE. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

number of possible combinations. This is on exactly the 

same principle in mathematics which makes 100 miles 

square more than ten times as much as ten miles square. 

If every person wished to talk an equal number of times 
per day to everyone else, the number of talks, traffic, or 
service would depend on the number of combinations, taken 
two at a time, that could be made for the total number of 
telephones. While the business or talks increase more 
rapidly than is indicated by a simple arithmetical ratio to 
the population, it does not increase quite as fast as the 
square of the population. 

In other words, while it is a fact, proven by long years 
of experience, that the total number of all calls will be 
more than ten times greater in the exchange that has just 
ten times more telephones, the other fact is also proven 
by experience that this total will not be 100 times greater 
in the exchange that has ten times more telephones. The 
explanation is found in what in the official report is termed 
“the acquaintance factor.” In short, where the charge is 
by the year, or on the basis of what is called a flat rate, 
increasing the number of patrons or telephones, increases 
the average number of calls from each telephone, and 
therefore increases both the value of the service to the 
buyer and the cost of it to the producer. But this in- 
crease in the average number of calls from each telephone 
is very much less than it would be if every patron called 
every other patron once every day. 

It is well to consider what the cost would be if the in- 
crease were according to the ratio of one call a day from 
each telephone to every other telephone in the exchange. 
The lowest cost per message for operating exchanges, ac- 
cording to the report of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, was in Mississippi, where the average was one-half 
cent for each conversation. The highest, was in New Jer- 
sey, where the average was three and one-half cents for each 
conversation. Now, if the 90 calls of the 10-telephone ex- 
change should be reckoned at this lowest operating cost of 
one-half cent for each call, it would be 45 cents for a given 
period of time; whereas, if everybody talked to everybody 
else in the 100-telephone exchange, the 9,900 conversations, 
at the same rate of one-half cent each, would cost $49.50 
for the same period of time that would be covered by the 
45 cents in the 10-telephone exchange. Therefore, to what- 
ever extent the ratio of cost is less in the larger exchange 
than is here indicated, to just that extent allowance has 
already been made, not only for the limitations of the “ac- 
quaintance factor,” but also for the economic law or business 
principle which decreases cost as the output is increased. 

There are at least four elements, or factors, in the busi- 
ness which tend to increase the average cost per year for 
each telephone as the number of telephones in the exchange 
increases. They are as follows: 

1. As already quoted from the United States government 
report: “With the increasing number of subscribers, the 
area within which the subscribers are located becomes 
larger, and as a separate line must be extended from the 
“Central” to each subscriber, longer lines are necessary.” The 
average length of subscriber’s line is increased. There is, 
therefore, a corresponding increase in the average cost or 
investment per subscriber, and an equal increase in the aver- 
age amount per subscriber required for maintenance and 
depreciation and care of the longer average line. 

2. For central office equipment, such as will enable each 
line to be instantaneously connected with any one of a thou- 
sand or more other lines, the average cost or investment per 
subscriber, is obviously more than the cost of providing con- 
nections with a lesser number from each line. Here again, 
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the items of interest, maintenance, depreciation, etc., are 
correspondingly increased in their average per line. 

3. The quantity of service that is used by the average in- 
dividual, entirely aside from the increasing of the number 
of telephones in the exchange, is a factor that it would be 
fatal for the telephone man to overlook when counting his 
costs. Now any child can call central and get his father by 
telephone at the office and talk to him. In a household, hav- 
ing a number of school children, each pupil either calls or is 
called by a classmate morning ard noon, to make sure that 
the two start so as to meet each other at the corner to walk 
to school together. This costs the telephone company some- 
thing. We cannot ignore this demand for an increasing 
quantity of service that is coming from the average user. 

4. The quality of service must constantly be advanced. 
There is as much difference in the average quality of serv- 
ice now demanded from the telephone company, as there is 
in the quality of service demanded from the hotels, the rail- 
roads, the steamboats, or the department stores. Contrast 
the hotel of yesterday with the hotel of today, the railway 
train of the past with palaces on wheels of the present, or 
the floating cities that now plow the ocean, with tubs that 
tossed in the choppy seas a few short years ago, or place 
a department store beside the former corner grocery, then 
one can form some idea of the demand for improvement 
which the telephone man must consider when he counts his 
cost. 

The relation of any given fixed rate or price to the value 
of other commodities, is a matter of very great importance, 
which must not be overlooked in any reasonable considera- 
tion of the telephone problem. 

The managing editor of Bradstreet’s Journal, Frank 
Greene, in an article on “High Prices,” printed in The Out- 
look of March 12, 1910, among other things, said: “In 
January, 1910, a record breaking high point was reached for 
commodities as a whole. For the purpose of gaining an ap- 
proximation of the net rise or fall in commodity prices, what 
are known as index numbers have been devised.” 

In addition to the system of index numbers of his own 
journal, which he says was first made up in 1895, he men- 
tions the system of the Department of Labor and the system 
of the London Economist, and of Sauerbeck. There is, of 
course, also the statement of Dun’s Commercial Agency. 
While these various agencies differ more or less as to de- 
tails, they are, in the main, very similar, and the conclusions 
arrived at are enough alike to warrant their acceptance as 
being on the whole reliable. 

A careful comparison of these various records of the fluc- 
tuations of the index numbers or average of prices for the 
period from 1896 to 1910 was made. They are so near alike 
that it would be a mere repetition to give more than one. 
Therefore, Bradstreet’s figures only will be used, and they 
are as follows: 


RET pe epee eR reap 5.7019 
January, 1910 .... 


There has, therefore, been an increase of practically 62 
per cent. If these figures are accepted as final, they mean 
that on the average it now requires $1.62 to buy as much as 
was bought with a dollar in July, 1896, and the increase still 
continues. 

For the purpose of illustrating further, let it be assumed 
that when general average of wages and prices of commodi- 
ties was less than.at present, $1 per month was being paid for 
connections with an exchange of 100 telephones. At present. 
in contrast with a 50 per cent. general increase of wages and 
prices of commodities, $4 per month is being paid for con- 
nections with 1,000 telephones. The general cost per unit for 
wages and commodities has increased 50 per cent., or from 
$1 to $1.50. Under the conditions referred to, the charge 
for service has been reduced from $1 per hundred telephones 
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to 40 cents per month for each hundred telephones in the 
exchange. 

Graphically illustrated, this increase in cost of commodities 
and wages on the one hand, as contrasted with the decrease 
in the cost of telephone service on the other hand, would be 
as follows: 


(Per Unit) INCREASE oF WAGES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
contrasted with 
(PER Unit) DEcREASE IN Cost OF TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
Wages and Commodities 
Prete Murasedrat a bale whe ($1.00 Average of Price) 
ei eMtiaton. sit mirada ens ( 1.62 Average of Prices) 
po eee Soles ei ceeds bees (62 per cent.) 


Former cost 
Present cost 
Increase 
Telephone Service 
Former cost 
Present cost 
Decrease 


5s deal otebetbnauaielle ($1.00 for connections with 100) 
.40 for connection with 100) 
ieee kien Nope hte Peete a eee (60 per cent.) 


This sounds like a sweeping statement, and yet the reports 
from our statisticians at Washington give us the definite in- 
formation. Let us look this thing in the face. Is it right? 
We have been driven to it. Nobody is making any money out 
of that short of proposition. 


VALUE OF TELEPHONE SERVICE TO THE USER. 


The producers of telephone service have neglected to call 
attention properly to the money value of their product. The 
mere item of time, actually saved by those who use the tele- 
phone, means an immense increase of the nation’s wealth 
every working day in the year. Without counting the con- 
venience, and without counting the wonderfully increased 
efficiency, but just counting the time alone, over $5,000,000 a 
day is saved by the users of the telephone. This means the 
adding of $5,000,000 a day to the nation’s wealth, an amount 
equal to that now being spent by one nation alone for war 
purposes. 

In the United States the exchange connections probably 
number 50,000,000 a day; the toll connections a million more. 
Half of these connections are on business matters which must 
have immediate action, and which would, therefore, otherwise 
require either a messenger or a personal visit. 

Figured on the most conservative basis, the money value of 
the time saved is not less than 10 cents on every exchange 
connection and $3 on every toll or long distance connection— 
figures which experience has shown to be extremely low. The 
saving in time alone is thus found to be $3,000,000 daily on 
exchange messages, and $2,500,000 daily on long distance mes- 
mesages—and this is added to the nation’s productiveness by 
the telephone. 

There are localities where service has been furnished by 
the Independents at less than cost. Many have not known 
what the cost was. It being new in the enterprise, they have 
failed to consider the matter of interest and depreciation. I 
wonder how many of us sit down and figure a proper amount 
of depreciation on our plants, when we are figuring what they 
are paying? In talking with a man well posted in ordinary 
business matters, whom I had believed to be very conservative, 
he said: “Our plant has been in operation only seven years. 
We have not had very much depreciation and so have made 
no provision for it.” 

The man who looks at that matter from a business stand- 
point, must know that at the end of each year, a certain per- 
centage is gone—a part of its life is worn out—and that a 
depreciation charge must be made. That is the reason, when 
we come to figure interest and depreciation on plants that 
were supposed to be making 12 or 15 per cent., we find that 
we are delivering service to the people at less than cost. Now, 
what are we going to do about it? Are we in such condition 
that we can face the people and show them where we stand 
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on telephone rates? 
than those of any other nation. 

Contrast the rise of average prices with the decline in the 
price of telephone service in an exchange where there were 200 
telephones in use which in 1896, charged $2 per month, or at 


The rates in this country are lower 


the rate of $1 for each hundred possible connections. The 
same exchange having now 1,000 telephones in use, charges not 
more than $4 per month, or at the rate of 40 cents for each 
100 possible connections. 

If it is true that it takes a dollar and a half to buy, on the 
average, as much as a dollar would in the past, the dollar and 
a’ half that the telephone company wants for a residence tele- 
phone, is no more now than a dollar would have been in earlier 
times. 

Furthermore, ex-President Taft and the highest authorities 
among the bankers and professors of political economy in the 
universities, all agreed that it is the increase in the production 
of gold that causes the three dollars to be worth no more 
now than the two dollars was before. All these authorities 
tell us that the supply of gold and the amount of money per 
capita in circulation is almost certain to increase still more— 
perhaps faster in the future than it has increased in the past 
—and that the time will come when four doliars will be worth 
as little as two dollars was before. Therefore, how can any- 
body fix a rate for telephones “that may be depended upon 
for some time to come,” any more than those same people 
could fix a price on hogs, farm wages or electricians’ wages, 
telephone poles, wire, copper or anything else, and keep it fixed 
without any change “for some time to come?” 

Farm hands have had their wages raised from $18 to $36 dol- 
lars a month, so that we know it already takes $4 to go as far 
as $2 used to go, in paying wages on the farm. We are told, 
also, that the carpenters, masons and electricians have had 
their wages doubled. 

A merchant in a town was arguing hard against changing 
telephone rates and a man who heard it said to him: “Then 
on principle you oppose raising prices?” 

“Yes,” replied the merchant, “I am opposed to this raising 
of prices, on principle.” 

“IT am glad to hear it,” said the customer. “Just send up to 
my house, this, that and the other, $500 worth of each, and 
I’ll pay you at the same prices you charged when I first be- 
gan trading with you.” 

Do you think that merchant’s objection to rising prices stood 
this test? 

In a neighboring county seat, the farmers took this same 
attitude—that their telephone rates should be fixed and un- 
changeable—and complained when the local company made a 
slight raise. Their complaint went so far that they said it was 
trickery for the manager to charge more now than the figure 
he asked years ago when they first became patrons. The 
manager replied that he would let them have their telephones 
for nothing if they would let him have all the hogs, horses, 
cattle, corn, oats, and hay he wanted at the figures he had 
paid when they first took telephones in his exchange. 





Rescue Work at Port Lavaca, Texas. 


A recent issue of the Port Lavaca Wave, of Port Lavaca, 
Calhoun County, Texas, sent to TELEPHONY by the Coast Tele- 
phone Co., contains a story of the disastrous results of 25 
hours of torrential rainfall in that region in which 10% inches 
of water fell, making a total of 14 inches of rainfall in a 
week’s time. Lands were inundated and the homes of several 
families in one district placed in jeopardy. News of the 
danger threatening these families was received by telephone 
and relief activities at once undertaken with the result that 
the temporarily homeless were cared for. The three telephone 
lines to the stricken district were busy all day long. The 
operators, Misses Jessie Hixson and Florence Caruthers, are 
praised for their patience and ingenuity in handling the 
situation. 





From Factory 


Conventions: 





and Salesroom 





Missouri, Kansas City, December 9, 10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, December 16, 17, 


1914; Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12, 1915 


The Smith Mixerette. 

The Smith Mixerette is the latest addition to the non-tilting 
line of Smith It has been developed to meet a de- 
mand which has manifested itself during the past two years 
for a light portable and inexpensive mixer of small capacity. 
The Mixerette, holding five cubic feet of dry sand, stone and 


mixers. 

















Smith Mixerette With Loading Skip and Loader. 


cement, or three cubic feet of mixing concrete, will produce 
five cubic yards of mixed concrete per hour. 

It is declared that the Smith Mixerette embodies Smith 
quality and retains the high standard of construction and de- 
sign, which were in evidence in the big Smith mixers used on 
the Keokuk dam, at Arrowrock; on the sea wall and cause- 
way, at Galveston; on the Key West extension of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, on the New York aqueduct, and else- 
where. It also embodies new features which, it is believed, 
will make it as famous as its big brothers. 

Two features stand out very prominently. The main drum 
ring and driving pinion are entirely enclosed and protected, 
it is stated, from the finest particle of dirt or dust. The drum 
ring itself combines a large gear, encircling the drum, and two 
machined tracks. The dust-proof casing, which covers the 
drum ring has two machined surfaces which fit snugly over 














Smith Mixerette With Chute in Discharge Position. 


the two machined tracks encircling the drum. This forms the 
bearing surface upon which the drum revolves. This sliding 


bearing eliminates main rollers and other supporting and driv- 
ing mechanism. The lower portion of the casing, coming down 
to the track sills, forms a supporting pedestal for the drum. 

The dust-proof casing is fitted with pressure grease cups so 
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that the machined surfaces can be kept cool and clean at all 
times. This excludes the dust life of the 
mixer itself. This new feature, it is thought, will appeal par- 
ticularly to the many contractors who have continually had 
trouble with their main roller tracks developing flat spots and 


and doubles the 


the main rollers themselves wearing out rapidly, thus causing 
a wobbly, uneven motion of the drum which will rapidly wear 
out the driving pinion and at the same time cause a great loss 
of powér on the machine. 

Another feature on the Mixerette is the “ropeless” loader, 
the skip being raised by means of gears. There are no cables 
to break nor sheaves to get out of order; consequently, it is 
stated, there is none of the jerking, twisting motion of the 
ordinary pivoted hopper, and no binding strain on the leader 
frame. It lifts easily and smoothly, being easily controlled by 
the jaw clutch and the brake. When the skip reaches its high- 
est point, discharging into the drum, it strikes a projected 
finger which automatically disengages the hoisting clutch, thus 
preventing any straining or damage to the hoisting mechanism. 

The Mixerette is operated by a high-priced, hopper-cooled, 
gasoline engine, enclosed in a steel house, and thus fully pro- 
tected against any damage. The drum is equipped with three 
deep, scooplike blades, which, in connection with the long, 
steep angle discharge spout, insures an exceedingly rapid dis- 
charge. The equipment as shown is light and portable, weigh- 
ing only 2,500 pounds. 

For the contractor who does not want to invest the money 
in a power charger, the Smith company furnishes the Mixer- 
ette equipped with gated batch hopper. This weighs only 
1,875 pounds, and has a low feed level of 3 ft. 10% ins. 

A special booklet, No. 109-AA, illustrating this machine, will 
be furnished by the T. L. Smith Co., 3130-AA Hadley Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., upon request. 





A New Clayton & Lambert Gasoline Torch. 

The gasoline torch shown on the accompaning illustration 
has recently been placed on the market by the Clayton & 
Lambert Mfg. Co., of Detroit, Mich. This new torch (No. 
104) is of quart size and is declared to consume a small 
quantity of gasoline for the amount of heat produced. The 














A New Gasoline Torch. 


burner is made of high grade special generator metal, which 
greatly increases its efficiency, since it holds the heat longer 
and generates a steady hot blue flame. The tank is of heavy 
gauge, reinforced seamless brass. The bottom is funnel 
shaped and is fitted with a large filler plug, with leather 
imbedded into the metal, making it non-leaking. A patented 
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BRA CH 
ARRESTERS 


have been victorious wherever put in service. They 
have overcome the forces of nature by keeping 
telephone lines clear of trouble. Our customers 
have written us, stating that they are well satisfied 
with the instruments, and the instruments have 
done all that we claim for them. Why not let 
Brach Arresters do the same for you? Our prices 
are lower than they ever have been, owing to im- 
proved facilities, without sacrificing the quality of 
our products. 








Drop Us a Line For Our 
Catalog and New Prices 





THE BEST ON THE LINE 
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General Offices Branch Office 
143 Liberty Street Lyttor Building 
New York City Chicago 


Note Protection at Corners®™” 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


3 
%6 
5 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Very 
Handy 
Outfit 


for Linemen, 
Electricians, 
Inspectors and 
Electrical 
Workers 


KLEIN’S 
Pocket Tool Kit 


——ae™ Something New 
re AMKLEW S ONS v) — in Tool Bags 
Write for 
General Catalog 


Mathias Klein 


Strong—Dur able— Compact & Sons 
With Handy Tool Compartments Canal Station 34 
Made of Harness Leather CHICAGO 
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We Believe in Peace 


The only way you can get peace with your 
State Commission is by getting our Books 
and Blanks to meet their requirements. In- 
expensive and accurate. 


Free Samples. 


Telephone Printing Company 
Defiance, Ohio 











The L & N Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 





At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive 
Dial Decade Testing Set. The low price ot this set is made possible 
because ofa design which has been carefully worked out to admit of advan- 
tageous manufacture of parts in quantities. Further, the design is such that 
assembling is easily and quickly done. Accuracy and the usual Leeds @ 
Northrup reliability have beenretained. Our guarantee is behind every set. 


Price $60 





Let us Send you Bulletin No. 530. It describes the set in detail. 


The Leeds and Northrup Co. 





4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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automatic brass pump, with double spring automatic check 
valve, is fitted to the tank, producing ample air pressure 
quickly. The No. 103 torch, also new, is similarly construct- 
ed but without hook and support for holding a soldering 
copper. Further information concerning the popular line of 
Clayton & Lambert fire pots and torches will be sent by the 
company upon the application of those interested. 





Platinum Plant of Baker & Co. 

Baker & Co., of Newark, N. J., and New York City, manu- 
facturers of platinum foil, sheets, wire, rivets and contacts, 
used in the telephone industry, are well known refiners of 
platinum, gold and silver. The company’s refinery and manu- 
facturing plant is located in Newark, N. J., and New York 
City headquarters are maintained in the Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church street, New York. 

The business of this company has grown to large propor- 
tions since its first establishment in the early seventies by 
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land, Brazil, Sweden, Scotland, Italy; Havana, Cuba; Aus- 
tralia, Argentine and Ecuador, to quote on new projects. 
The company has almost invariably been the successful 
bidder on these jobs, which indicates the world-wide pop- 
ularity of “Insulate” products. 

The company has just had conducted some interesting 
tests of its “unbreakable” mouthpieces and receiver shells. 
These tests were made by the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories and indicate in a convincing manner that these new 
products are not only lighter and better finished than the 
old but have greater tensile strength. 





Paragraphs. 

THE FrsrE Conpuit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y., has published 
the third edition of a very complete and interesting catalogue 
devoted to Orangeburg conduit and its installation. Since the 
publication of the first edition the capacity of the company’s 
factory and annual output have multiplied several fold. Im- 


Platinum, Gold and Silver Refinery of Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 


Dauiel W. Baker, Sr., for the manufacture of gold jewelry. 
The company was incorporated as Baker & Co., in January, 
1904. The plant now covers an entire city block and consists 
of four buildings with an aggregate of 10 floors. The latest 
building, which was completed and occupied by the company 
in May last, is the general office building. This is’a structure 
of solid concrete construction, designed along the most modern 
lines. It is 200 ft. long and 50 ft. wide and has three stories 
and a basement. The building has a large amount of light 
exposure and is provided with steel frame windows. 

Cyrus O. Baker is president of the company; Charles W. 
Baker, vice-president, and A. M. Williams is sales and office 
manager. 


Business Continues Good With General Insulate Co. 
The General Insulate Co., 1007-1015 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received requests, recently, from Eng- 





proved facilities for manufacture and larger organization have 
permitted greater specialization of work in the several depart- 
ments and refinement in the uniformity of product. To the 
standard forms of conduit which have been sold during the 
past 16 years, several new lines have been added. In the new 
catalogue the company describes these articles, their uses, 
limitations and dimensions, with an outline of the process of 
manufacture. There are also included various other data of 
interest and use to those preparing to install underground 
conduits. 





Advertising Telephone Service in New Indiana Hotel. 
The Citizens Independent Telephone Co., of Terre 


Haute, Ind., took an entire page in the local papers to cele- 
brate the fact that it had installed the Citizens telephone 
service in every room in the new Hotel Deming, in Terre 
Haute. 











